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Election Results Calmly Accepted By Trade 


And Decrease in Activity Not Expected—Remarkable Records 
for Production Made in October—Large Tonnages of Ore Reserved 


October was a wonderful month for production of 
iron and steel materials. The output of steel ingots 
was between 2,900,000 and 3,000,000 tons, while the 
highest previous record was in May of this year, 
when the production was about 2,600,000 tons. The 
ingot output of the Steel Corporation exceeded 1,500,- 
000 tons last month. October also broke all records 
for production of pig iron, the output of coke and 
anthracite pig being 2,683,672 tons, or 970 tons more 
than the output of the previous record month, De- 
cember, 1909. For the third time in the history of 
the iron trade of the country, more than 2,600,000 
tons of pig iron were made in one month. There was 
a gain of 18 in the active blast furnaces. The output 
for the ten months of 1912 exceeds the entire pro- 
duction for the year 1911 by 710,085 tons. Last 
month was the greatest October in the history of the 
lake trade for the movement of iron ore. The ship- 
ments amounted to 7,010,219 tons, making the total 
movement to Nov. 1, 43,348,601 tons. The total lake 
movement this year will amount to more than 48,- 
000,000 tons, and, with the addition of the all-rail 
shipments, the grand total for the year will be very 
close to 50,000,000 cars. 

Efforts recently made by leading 
On Sound _ “tee! makers to ascertain the extent 
of speculative buying during the re- 
Basis cent movement have developed that 
there has been very little dealing of 
this kind, in striking contrast with some other years. 
This is particularly true of the fabricating and mer- 
chant trade, in which the buying movement came so 
fast that buyers did not have the opportunity to ac- 
cumulate speculative tonnages. Stocks in the Chicago 
district are the lowest in three years, and this condi- 
tion is believed to be true, to a large extent, through- 
out the country. 
Manufacturers of finished material 
accept the results of the presidential 
election with confidence that there is 
no immediate fear of a reversal of 
business conditions. While some 
revision of the tariff will probably come in time, it is 
believed that prosperity is assured for at least a year, 
and probably for a much longer period. The early 
great activity of the present buying movement was 
not due to railroad buying, and railroads did not 
enter the market freely until other important interests 
had placed orders for large tonnages. Of the October 
business booked by the Steel Corporation, only 20 


Finished 
Material 


per cent represented direct railroad purchases. Buy- 
ing by large consumers of finished material for third 
and fourth quarter continues, but it is by no means 
general, because sellers are not willing to take bus- 
iness beyond the first quarter of next year, excepting 
very desirable tonnages of the largest buyers. The 
unfilled tonnage of the Steel Corporation for October 
will show an increase of approximately half a mil- 
lion tons. 

Politics has had little, if any, effect 


Pig on the pig iron market. Buying of 
pig at Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 
Iron immediately preceding the election 


was heavy. In the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, from 30,000 to 35,000 toms were sold at higher 
prices than had been prevailing. In some other sec- 
tions, the market is quiet, but nowhere can the effect 
of politics be traced. One eastern Pennsylvania iron 
manufacturer bought 10,000 tons of standard forge 
at $17.50, delivered. An additional sale of 8,000 tons 
of basic was made in the Philadelphia market. In 
Pittsburgh, the Cambria Steel Co. purchased 30,000 
tons of Bessemer and 29,000 tons of basic pig iron 
for delivery during the next six months at $17 and 
$16.25, respectively; the Pressed Steel Car Co. pur- 
chased 5,000 tons of malleable at $17, valley, and the 
recent purchase of 40,000 tons of basic by the Stand- 
ard Steel Car Co. became known. 


While the iron ore market has not 
Iron opened in the sense that prices have 
O been named, reservations of large 
“3 tonnages have been made, those of 
one concern amounting to more than 
a million tons. Ore sellers are satisfied that an ad- 
vance of 50 cents could easily be obtained, but are 
using their influence to postpone the buying move- 
ment. Owing to the decline in the percentage of 
iron in Lake Superior ores during the past few years, 
it is not unlikely that the guaranteed iron content of 
the base ore will be lowered before contracts for this 
season’s ore are made. A sale of 45,000 tons of 
Wabana, Newfoundland, ore has been made to Ger- 
many at the highest price ever paid by a consumer in 
that country. The closing, on Jan. 1, of the American 
office of a concern which for years has been a leading 
seller of Spanish ore is significant as showing the 
fact that the demand for European ores by furnaces 
in that part of the world is so strong that. compar- 
atively small tonnages will be available for sale in the 
United States. 
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Office of Tue Iron Trapve Review, 
2148-49 Oliver Bldg., Nov. 5. 
Many of the mills in this and the 
valley districts broke all previous rec- 
ords last month in the production of 
finished steel products, although fig- 
ures are not obtainable at this time. 
Leading manufacturers are more con- 
cerned in deliveries than in new or- 
ders, and many interests have with- 
drawn from the market. 


Despite the presidential election of 
today, melters of pig iron in this ter- 
ritory have been buying heavily the 
last four or five days. The Cambria 
Steel Co. has closed for 59,000 tons 
of steel-making iron for shipment the 
next six months, and several other 
interests have bought heavy tonnages. 
Foundry, malleable and Bessemer 
grades are established firmly at $17, 
valley, and basic is selling at $16.25, 
valley. 

The coke market has been rather 
quiet, but prices are firm. Several 
grades. of iron and steel scrap have 
sold at lower quotations this week, 
not due to any particular weakness, 
but rather to the fact that consum- 
ers are well covered for present and 
future needs. 


Some of the smaller independent 
mills are enjoying fancy prices for 
prompt steel plates and_ structural 
shapes, and iron bars are bringing 
$1 above the prevailing quotations 
for prompt delivery. 

Pig Iron——Heavy sales of steel- 
making iron have been made the last 
few days. Most important of the 
purchases is that of the Cambria 
Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa., which 
closed negotiations late this afternoon 
for 30,000 tons of Bessemer and 29,000 
tons of ‘standard basic for shipment 
the next six months. Although off- 
cials of the company do not announce 
the price at which this iron was ob- 
tained, it is generally understood the 
Bessemer involved was purchased at 
$17 and the basic at $16.25, valley fur- 
nace. This purchase closely follows 
a much heavier one, two or three 
weeks ago, by the Cambria company. 
More than 500,000 tons of steel-mak- 
ing iron have been obtained by the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., the 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., the Jones 
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& Laughlin Steel Co., the Cambria 
Steel Co. and the Pittsburgh Steel 
Co. since the 1913 buying movement 
began about two and a half months 
ago. Some of this iron will be shipped 
this year, some the first quarter and 
a part the second quarter of next 
year. It is understood several of 
these interests plan to supplement re- 
cent purchases. 

The N. & G. Taylor Co., Phila- 
delphia, has been buying small lots 
of prompt Bessemer, at $17, valley, 
and an Altoona rolling mill has closed 
for 2,000 tons of first half gray forge 
iron. One of the large local casting 
interests has closed for a round ton- 
nage of first half Bessemer and foun- 
dry. The Pressed Steel Car Co. has 
closed negotiations for about 5,000 
tons of malleable at $17, valley, to be 
melted at the McKees Rocks works. 
The Standard Steel Car Co., some 
time ago, closed for about 40,000 tons 
of basic. This transaction was not 
announced until this week. 

Foundry interests have been buying 
heavily, and it is not believed that 
$17, valley, can be shaded. Furnace 
operators are being urged for ship- 
ments, and nearly all the foundry iron 
consumers are asking additional ton- 
nages. A half dozen or more mine 
car and car wheel interests have 
closed transactions this week. We 
quote all grades of pig iron, for ship- 
ment the remainder of this year and 
first quarter, as follows: 


(Remainder of Year and First Quarter.) 


Maskemer, WENOF eck s dew si $17.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ......... 17.90 
ss cs ge bie ee 16.25 
ON re a re 17.15 
lo. 2 foundry, valley.......... 17.00 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh...... 17.90 
Gray forge, valley............. 16.00 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh......... 16.90 
Malleable, valley .............. 17.00 
Malleable, Pittsburgh ......... 17.90 


Ferro-Alloys.—Interest is taken in 
an inquiry for 8,000 tons of 50 per 
cent ferro-silicon for shipment after 
Jan. 1 and for 8000 tons of ferro- 
chromium and about 1,500 tons of 
aluminum. This inquiry was put out 
about the first of-the week by one of 
the heaviest consumers in the dis- 
trict. Several days ago a Mahoning 
valley consumer closed for 350 tons 
of ferro-manganese for November 
shipment, at $73, Philadelphia, which 
is $2 below the prevailing maximum 
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quotation. Several sellers of low- 
grade ferro-silicon this week, ad- 
vanced quotations one dollar per ton, 
making 12 to 13 per cent $26, fur- 
nace, 11 to 12 per cent $25, 10 to 11 
per cent $24, and 9 to 10 per cent, $23, 
furnace. These quotations, however, 
have not as yet become general. As 
a general rule, agents in this city are 
declining to sell beyond Jan. 1, and 
some of them have been directed to 
consult foreign offices before entering 
into transactions of any kind. The 
war in southern Europe is causing 
some anxiety, both on the part of 
consumers who have closed for next 
year’s requirements, and those who 
have failed to do so. 

We quote 80 per cent ferro manganese at 
$70 to $75, Baltimore, for prompt delivery 
and $61 for forward shipment. The freight 
rate from Baltimore to Pittsburgh is $1.95 
per ton. 

Fifty per cent ferro-silicon is quoted at $75, 


Pittsburgh, for prompt and forward delivery; 


12 to 13 per cent, $25 to $26, 11 to 12 per 
cent, $24 to $25; 1) to 11 per cent, $23 to 
$24; 9 to 10 per cent, $22 to $23, f. o. b. 
Globe, Jisco and Ashland furnaces. The 
freight rate to Pittsburgh is $1.90. The for- 
eign grades are held at $1 or more a ton 
over domestic prices 

On ferro-titanium we quote 8 cents per 
pound for carload lots; 10 cents per pound 
for 2,000 pound lots and over, and -12% 
cents per pound in lots up to 2,000 pounds. 


Plates.—Several of the independent 
mills are selling plates for prompt ship- 
ment at from 1.60c to 1.80c, and as 
high as 1.90c and 2c has been obtained 
in several instances. Plates for forward 
delivery are quoted at from 1.45c to 
1.50c, although the latter quotation rep- 
resents the price at which the bulk of 
the tonnage is going. The latter part 
of last week, the Pennsylvania Lines 
West placed the following car order: 
1,000 box and 1,000 steel hopper cars 
with the Pressed Steel Car Co.; 600 
box with the American Car & Foundry 
Co.; and 600 box with the Standard 
Steel Car Co. This is in addition to 
an order of 5,000 cars placed by the 
lines east about 10 days ago. The 
Pressed Steel Co. has taken an order 


for 500 general service cars and 200 
ore cars for the Northern Pacific. New 
York Central interests are in the mar- 
ket for 10,000 cars, the Norfolk & West- 
ern 5,000 cars, the Chesapeake & Ohio 
4,000, and the Chicago, Milwaukee & 


St. Paul for 3,000 underframes. Quota- 
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tions for both prompt and forward ship- 


ment are as follows: 


inch thick, 6% to 
1.50c for shipment after 
1.80c for prompt 
card of Sept. 1, 


plates 4 
1.45c to 
1.60c¢ to 


extras, see 


Standard steel 
100 inches, 
and ship- 


1909. 


Jan, 1 


ment. For 

Sheets. — Leading manufacturers of 
sheets in this district report that 
heaviest consumers have covered re- 
quirements for the first half of next 
year and several sales for third quar- 
ter shipment are noted. Last month 
was a record-breaking one in many 
respects, although official figures are 
not yet obtainable. A few of the 
mills are quoting No. 28 gage galvan- 
ized sheets at $3.45, No. 28 gage black 
sheets at $2.25 and No. 10 gage blue 
$1.65. It is 
ported that some prompt tonnage is 


annealed sheets at re- 


going at $2 per ton above these quot- 
ations. The following quotations pre- 
vail for first and second quarter ship- 
ments. 

Flat Sheets. 


Black Sheets.—Nos. 
100 pounds; Nos, 
15-16 gage, $2.09; 
Nos. 22-24 gage, 
$2.15; No, 27 


25; No. 


Tin mill sizes 


10-12 gage, $1.90 per 
13-14 gage, $1.95; Nos. 
Nos. 17-21 gage, $2.05; 
$2.10; Nos. 25-26 gage, 
gage, $2.20; No. 28 gage. $2.- 
29 gage, $2.30; No. 30 gage, $2.40. 


Nos. 15-16 gage, $2.00 per 


100 pounds; Nos. 17-21 gage, $2.05; Nos. 
22-24 gage, $2.10; Nos. 25-27 gage, $2.15; 
No., 28 gage, $2.20; Nos. 29-30 gage, $2.25; 
Nos. 30%-31 gage, $2.30; No. 32 gage, $2.35 

Blue Annealed.—Nos. 3-8. $1.60 per 109 
pounds; Nos. 9-10, $1.65; Nos. 11-12, $1.70; 
Nos. 13-14, $1.75; Nos. 15-16, $1.85. 


Galvanized. 





Nos. 10-17 gage, $2.40 per 100 pounds; 
Nos. 12-14 gage, $2.50; Nos. 15-16 gage. 
$2.65; : 17-21 gage, $2.80; Nos. 22-24 
gage, Nos. 25-26 gage, $3.10; No. 27 
gage, No. 28 gage, $3.40; No. 29 
gage, No, 30 gage, $3.70 

Roofing Sheets 
Net extras on all gages per 100 pounds. 


Corrugated 2-inch, 2%-inch, 3-inch and 5- 


inch corrugation. 5c; 2 V_ crimped without 
sticks, 5c; corrugated 1%%-inch corrugation, 
10c; 3 V crimped without sticks, 10c; pressed 


standing plain roll 


roofing 


seam 


with cleats, 15¢ 
with or i 


without cleats, ioc. 


Painted Roofing. 


12 to 18 


inc., 


gage, inc., 5c; 19 to 24 gage, 
Se; 25 to 28 gage ‘inc.,: 15¢. 


Tin Plate.—Although official figures 


have not been announced, mills re- 
port that last month was one of the 
best so far as new orders were con- 


cerned. Consumers in all parts of the 
country have been placing heavy ton- 
nages for shipment next year and in 
some cases can factories have covered 
requirements through the third quar- 
ter. indications, 1913 
surpass, 1912—a 

One of the in- 


From present 
not 


record-breaking year. 


will equal, if 
dependent mills announced that it was 
quoting $3.70 on small tonnages for 
either forward delivery. 
This 


premium rather than a market price. 


prompt or 


figure, however, is considered a 


The following quotations are being 
maintained firmly: 
Coke tin plate, 100-pound basis, 14 x 20, 
$3.60, f. o. b. mill, Pittsburgh district 
Rails and Track Material.—The 
eastern railroads have covered require- 
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and some of the less 
important interests have placed orders 
for rails with mills in this district. The 
Cambria Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa., has 


ments for 1913 


been taking heavy tonnage for next 
year’s shipments. Some of the mills 
already have enough tonnage on_ their 
books to necessitate maximum _ opera- 


tions through the first half of the year. 
Mill officials are busy working on speci- 
Standard are quoted 
from $1.80 to $1.90 and some sellers are 
refusing to shade the maximum quota- 


fications. spikes 


tion. All of the spike makers have 
booked heavy tonnages for 1913 ship- 
ment. Track bolts are being quoted at 


2.25c, thé 2.10c quotation having been 
withdrawn the latter part of last week. 
Rails are quoted as with the 
base price on open-hearth standard sec- 


tions at 1.34c per pound at the mill: 


follows, 


Fifty-pound and heavier, 1.25c per pound; 


than 500 1.34c per 
pound; light rails on base weight of 40 to 45 


carloads and less tons, 


pounds, 1.25c, the schedule on the other 
weights being irregular and subject to nego- 
tiations; angle bars for standard sections, 
1.50c, Pittsburgh; track bolts, 2.25c, Pitts- 
burgh. 
Railroad Spikes. 

4%, 5 and 5% and 9-16........ $1.80 to $1.90 
3, 3%, e, €5: gee 3 SM ss chasas vb 
S556: 4° BE: AS ECP is he Shae eee 20 
3, 3%, 4 and 446 K Wevcovscscscsccee o 8 
SVG: BPE b ed ob kwn deo cnscaek shdavnaveseen 40 
256, 5 and 906  W S8 i. ccc AN hs ids 60 
2 SAbG . 6p to catdsichsncngerawearamiad . a 

Billets and Sheet Bars.—No sales 
of semi-finished steel products have 
been reported for several days, al- 


though several consumers are in the 


market. None of the leading factors 
in the market has sold tonnage for 
first quarter shipment. Consumers 
who have not already covered re- 
quirements beyond Jan. 1 are con- 


The fol- 
are nominal to a 
they represent the 
market as accurately as ‘possible. 


fronting a serious situation. 
lowing quotations 
certain extent, but 


0.25 carbon 
$27.00, with 
and analysis, and 
$27.09 to $27.50. 


bars are 


with 


$26.50 to 


Jessemer 4 x 4 billets 


and less are quoted at 
size 
billets, 


and tin 


the usual extra for 


open-hearth rolling 
sheet 
$28.00 and 
$28.00 to 


Bessemer 
$27.50 to 


quoted at 
open-hearth sheet 
$28.50, f. o. b. 


bars 


are quoted Pitts- 


burgh and Youngstown, with full freight to 
destination added. Forging billets are quoted 
at $33.00 to $34.00, Pittsburgh. 


Hoops and Bands.—Bands continue 
to be quoted at 1.40c, and hoops at 
1.50c. that 
Pennsylvania Ohio 
build a 


Announcement eastern 


and promoters 
have organized to plant at 
Alton, IIL, 


ago. Quotations follow: 


ag 


was made several days 


Hoops in carload Pittsburgh ; 
in less than 
1.45c, 


steel. 


lots, 1.50c; 
lots, 5 
with net 


carload 1.55¢; bands 1.40¢ to 


base, extras, as per standard 


the mills 


additional 


Merchant Bars.—Some of 
are refusing to take 
for steel bars, being unable to promise 


orders 
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material before the second’ quarter. 
Some of the manufacturers are unable 
to promise material until after July 1. 
Iron bars are now being quoted at 1.65c 
to 175c for forward delivery and from 
170c to 175c for prompt shipment. 
Shafting is firm on the basis of 60 
per cent, for carload lots and 55 per 
cent for less than carload lots, and an 
advance of $2 a ton before the first of 
the year is expected. The following 
quotations prevail: 
1.65c to 1.70c forward, 
Pittsburgh; Bessemer 
bars, 1.40c¢ to 1.45¢; 
1.40c to 1.45¢; chan- 
under 3 inch, 1.5%c 
The following 
steel: Less 
than 1,000 
0.15 advance, less than 1,- 
pounds of a size, 0.35. Cold rolled and 
shafting, 60 per cent off in carloads 
per cent in than deliv- 


Common iron bars, 
1.70c to 1.75¢ prompt, 
and 


open-hearth steel 


plow and cultivator, 


nels, angles, 
to 1.55¢, all f. o. b 
maintained en 


and not 


zecs, tees, 
mill, 
differentials are 
2 000 
pounds of a 
009 


ground 


than pounds less 


size, 


and 55 less carloads 


ered in base territory. 

Muck Bar.—No change is noted in 
the muck bar market. Heaviest con- 
sumers have covered requirements be- 
yond the end of the year, and but 
little new inquiry is reported. We 
quote muck bar at $32, Pittsburgh. 

Rivets, Nuts and Bolts, — Button 
structural rivets and cone head 
boiler rivets continue to be quoted 
at 2c and 2.10c, respectively, and as 
far as can be learned, these quotations 
are maintained firmly. Demand con- 
tinues heavy and shipments are more 
and deferred each week. On 
tonnage for after Jan. 1, 
makers are asking five per cent above 


head 


more 
delivery 


the following quotations: 
Rivets 


structural cone head 


2.10c. 


Button head rivets, 2c; 


boiler rivets, 


Bolt and Nut Discounts 


Carriage bolts, #4 x 6 inches, smaller and 
shorter, rolled threads, 75, 10 and 2%; cut 
threads, 75 and 7%; larger and longer, 70 and 
1). 
bolts with hot pressed nuts, 4% x 


smaller and shorter, rolled, 75, 10, 
cut, 75, 10 and 7%; larger and 


Machine 
4 inches, 
10 and 2%; 


longer, 70, 10 and 5, 

Gimlet and cone point lag or coach screws, 
80 and 10. 

Hot pressed square, blank or tapped nuts, 
$5.80 off list; hot pressed hexagon blank or 
tapped, $6.40. 

Cold pressed C. & T. square, blank or 


tapped, $5.80 off; hexagon. blank or tapped, 
%-inch and larger, $6.70 off; smaller than $%- 
inch, $7.30 off, 

Structural Shapes.—Fabricators re- 
port that the past week has been quiet 
as far as new orders are concerned. 
Several important inquiries are pending 


and it is probable several awards will 


be announced this week. Shapes are 
quoted at 145¢ to 1.50c for forward 
shipment and at 1.60c for prompt de- 


livery. Consumers report that it is al- 
most impossible to obtain material for 
anything like prompt delivery. Prices 
follow : 

1.45¢ to 1.50¢, 


1.60¢ for 


Standard structural shapes, 


for shipment after Jan. 1 and 
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prompt shipment. For extras see card of 
Sept. 1, 1909. 


Merchant Pipe.— Anxious consum- 
ers of iron and steel pipe in this dis- 
trict are attempting to obtain all pos- 
sible tonnage before cold weather 
makes it impossible to extend pipe 
line projects. Mills are being urged 
for shipments and some complaint is 
heard because of deferred deliveries. 
The Connecting Gas Co., a subsidiary 
of the Standard Oil Co., has placed 
an order for 40 miles of 16-inch pipe 
for Ohio shipment between the lead- 
ing interest and one of the independ- 
ent mills in this district. This inquiry 
originally called for 75 miles and it 
is probable the remaining 35 miles 
will not be placed until next year. 
An Ohio pipe maker has taken an or- 
der for 10 miles of 6-inch pipe. An 
inquiry for 12 miles of 6-inch pipe 
for western shipment is still pending. 
Official discounts to jobbers subject 
to preferential discount of the large 
buyer are as follows: 


Iron and Steel Pipe Basing Prices. 


STEEL. 
Butt. Lap. 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv, 

%, % and &% inch. 72 52 

a So Sestak 65 oe 76 66 

ae Gh. BD IMGRiadeasss 79 71 ve 

nn. be wivk esa ee bas ee se 76 68 
4 ea a. ee ys % 78 70 

7, tmen: to. 12 SmeR..:. .- Si 76 66 
* ae eta | Se s a 53 


Extra Strong, Plain Ends. 


%, % and % inch. 68 58 

oe: om we RRs ws ilah 73 67 

¥% to 1% inch...... 77 71 
Ne eee 78 72 bs 

8) ae a aes 74 66 

2% to 4 inch....... 76 68 

4% to 6 inch...... 75 67 
mx Pr re ica 68 58 

9 .00 “32 Amch..csne.. as cy 63 53 

Double Extra Strong Plain Ends. 

Sie, Gaehd<eavewn 63 57 

% to 1% inch...... 66 60 

Ae 68 62 én 

PoE. eden eh 5 hse ne 64 58 

4 te 4 imch....... ee F 66 60 

4% to 6 “Men... ... se oe 65 59 

On hi eee 58 48 

IRON. 

dR ie ik date ar 66 47 

Gee BAe 70 57 

mM to 2% tach...... 73 62 5% 1m 

OR hive beasts ah te 69 59 

ZY. . tO GB AMG, oie cso a ar 71 62 

eS ee. Re Kun +" 69 56 


Extra Strong Plain Ends, Card Weight. 


ee erry 64 53 

A Oe. a Bk at eee h 68 61 

% to 1% inch..... 72 63 

2 and 2% inch..... 73 64 AeA 

Ms Shab easendée 67 59 

2% to 4 inch....... 71 62 

as... @ 6  taeh,....+ : ° 40 61 

a eee aun “a 64 54 

ae eet ae Pe “ yi 59 48 
Double Extra Strong Plain Ends, Card 

Weight. 

} errr Cr ice 58 50 

% to it ae 61 53 

2 and 2% inch..... 63 55 "s a 

Z MCN .occcrecceces ee : 56 50 

2% to 4 inch....... bs oe 61 55 

4% to 6 inch...... - sla 60 54 

7 and 8 imch...i.%. ey ve 53 43 


Plugged and reamed pipe is furnished at 2 


points higher price, either butt or lap weld. 


The above discounts are for full weight 
pipe, subject to a variation of 5 per cent, 
merchant pipe, when specified, being fur- 





DE. 


nished up to 6 inches at one point higher 


discount (lower price). 


Boiler Tubes.—Makers of iron and 
steel boiler tubes have enough ton- 
nage on their books to- keep mills 
busy the remainder of the year. De- 
mand continues fairly heavy and spec- 
ifying has been liberal. The follow- 
ing quotations prevail, although some 
makers are obtaining premiums for 


prompt shipments. 
Steel. Iron. 


C56 HAO 5 pd Ha ESS VE oie od we es és 
eS "ie. er 62 47 
Dee GEG. Soc Fah ow bass ope sae eds 64% 52 
ae OO ONE: ARB 60 bbc peces ev ue 69% 54% 
ae ee en gS v dia cw ein W549 72 57 
DMR TS. MINERS Gy se okie Co wb wb eo bb 64% 

eee ee NS ak so ow ans OSs ae epieiee 62 


To destination east of Mississippi river will 
be sold at delivered discount for carloads 
lowered by 2 points, for lengths 22 feet and 
under; longer lengths, f. o. b. Pittsburgh. 
Usual extras to jobbers and boiler manufac- 
turers, 


Wire.— Contrary to expectations, 
only one of the mills in this district 
has advanced quotations to the $1.75 
base for nails. This advance was an-~ 
nounced several weeks ago by the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., which 
already has booked some tonnage for 
1913 shipment at that figure. Other 
mills, at that time, advised that the 
new quotations would be adopted, 
but no changes have been made. That 
prices will be advanced, however, be- 
fore books for next year’s tonnage 
are opened is generally believed by 
the trade. We quote wire products 
as follows: 

Wire nails, jobbers’ carload lots, $1.70 to 
$1.75, retailers’ carload lots, $1.75 to $1.80; 
cut nails (western makers), jobbers’ lots, $1.70; 
painted barb wire, jobbers’ carload lots, $1.70 
to $1.75; retailers’ carload lots, $1.75 to $1.80, 
with 40c for galvanizing; plain wire to jobbers 
in carloads, $1.50 to $1.55; and to dealers, in 
carloads, $1.55 to $1.60; polished staples, $1.70 
to $1.75; galvanized staples, $2.10. 


Wire Rods.—Several consumers are 
in the market for wire rods, but no 
sales have been noted for more than 
a week. One of the leading inde- 
pendent mills today advised that it 
would not quote less than $30, Pitts- 
burgh, although no sales above $29 
have been made. We continue to 
quote both Bessemer and open-hearth 
rods at $29, Pittsburgh. 

Coke.—The coke market has been 
quiet this week and some manufacturers 
claim this is on account of the approach 
of the election. It is rumored that spot 
furnace coke has sold at $4.50, ovens, 
although such transactions cannot be 
verified. One of the leading sellers of 
foundry coke reports that he has sold 
rather heavy tonnages at $4, ovens, 
which is 50 cents above the quotation of 
a week ago. Several inquiries for con- 
tract furnace coke are pending, but con- 
sumers continue to refuse to pay the 
$3.50, ovens, quotation asked by makers. 
In fact, several eastern interests 
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have announced that they will use moun- 
tain coke instead of the standard grade 
because of prevailing quotations. The 
Connellsville Courter for the week end- 
ing Oct. 26 says that production made 
a gain of 256 tons over the week be- 
fore. Furnace ovens made the larger 
gain. Shipments made a net increase 
of 44 cars. Quotations follow: 


Connellsville furnace ..........0% $3.85 to 4.00 
Connellsville furnace contract..... 2.75 
Connellsville foundry ........... 4.25 to 4.50 
Connellsville foundry contract.... 3.50 to 4.00 


Old Material.—Heavy melting steel 
has sold at 50 cents below the maxi- 
mum quotation of a week ago, and 
several other grades have displayed 
some weakness the last few days. 
This situation is explained in several 
ways. First of all, consumers bought 
heavily a few weeks ago when heavy 
melting steel began to advance, and 
as a consequence built up large stocks. 
Dealers have been asked to hold up 
shipments in many instances and the 
railroads have placed an embargo 
against the Carbon Steel Co., this 
city. Then again, there has been 
some hesitancy on the part of buyers 
on account of the election, several ad- 
vising middlemen that they preferred 
to wait until after Tuesday, which is 
an altogether natural and not at all 
surprising situation. One of the 
mills bought a round tonnage of good 
quality heavy melting stock the latter 
part of last week at $15.75, and a 
buyer for one of the leading inde- 
pendent mills this afternoon said he 
believed he could obtain heavy ton- 
nages at as low as $15.50. Bundled 
sheet scrap has sold 25 cents below 
the prevailing quotations of a week 
ago, and No. 1 wrought scrap has de- 
veloped similar weakness. Machine 
shop turnings have been obtained at 
$11.25, which is 25 cents below the 
minimum quotation of last week, and 
No. 1 cast scrap has sold at 50 cents 
less than it was quoted a week ago. 
Dealers claim that the market has 
displayed no weakness. They attrib- 
ute the lower quotations to the fact 
that dealers are well supplied. Quot- 
ations per gross ton for delivery to 
mills in this district are as follows: 


Heavy melting scrap........... $15.75 to 16.00 
en Cee. . ote tees deren es 16.50 to 17.00 
SN eee Oe ee 14.50 to 15.00 
3undled sheet scrap........... 13.00 to 13.50 
OP OMNEOR Eis oho ips ee bec eW eed 25.00 to 26.00 
ee A Oe ik ed sooo end 16.50 to 16.75 
Oe SOD <5 vauak sek cu ¥'s cides ot 11.00 to 11.50 
No. 1 wrought scrap.......... 15.50 to 16.00 
6 te Se oS eee ae re 15.75 to 16.25 
Oe RS Waren 18.50 to 19.90 
Machine shop turnings......... 11.25 to 11.75 
Rn: PUREE ns as'b'n yo 34 4-5 co ee tie 10.25 to 10.75 
te ee ga. Sy re ee 14.00 to 14.50 


Fire on Nov. 5 badly damaged the 
Western Maryland Railroad Co.’s 
round house at Richley, near Cumber- 
land, Md. Five locomotives and con- 
siderable machinery were damaged. 
The loss is estimated at $150,000. 
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of Tue Iron Trave Review, 
1328 Monadnock Blk., Nov. 5. 


Office 


The tendency of the market is still 
toward higher quotations. An advance 
of $1.00 a ton has been made on track 
fastenings. Producers in this territory 
are being flooded with specifications and 
in rails and track fastenings the total 
received during October breaks all pre- 
vious records. Although not on a par 
with sales, shipments and production are 


constantly increasing, the last month 
setting a high mark in this territory, 
including mills of the Corporation. 
While some large structural contracts 


have been taken by fabricators who are 
well covered for their requirements, the 
majority consists of small tonnages that 
can be from store. The 
ern independents take 
bulk of the new business in bars, plates 
producers are 


east- 
the 


obtained 
continue to 


and 
out of 
Pig Iron.—Ail shading on northern 


shapes, as Chicago 


the market. 


iron has disappeared and the market 
is now firm on a basis of $17.50 f. o. b. 
Chicago. Local furnaces are well sold 


up and business even at that figure is 
being discouraged. Spot inquiry for both 
northern and southern iron is increas- 
ing and a noticeable feature is 
that many 


during the 


very 
asking deliveries 
remainder of the 
iron contracted for the first half. 
with the fact that 
becoming more, anxious for prompt de- 


melters are 
year on 
This, 

are 


coupled buyers 


livery, indicates an increasing amount 


of business and a repetition of previous 


conditions. Southern iron is hardening 
to a basis of $14.50, Birmingham, the 
only quotation below that figure being 


$14.00 for delivery during the remain- 
der of the year. Two lots consisting of 
during the 
$14.50, 


from a 


each were sold 
Milwaukee 
Birmingham, and an 
northern Illinois melter for 200 tons for 
has Other 


inquiries aggregate about 2,000 tons and 


two cars 


week to melters at 
inquiry 


prompt shipment appeared. 


include lots of 500, 1,000 and 300 tons. 
The J. I. Case Co. has sent out an 
inquiry for a fair lot of 8 per cent 
silveries and has refused an offer of 
$21.40 f. o. b. Chicago. 

Although political ‘activities have ap- 


the 


quarters 


effect on 
some 


but little 
is thought in 


peared to have 
market, it 
that buyers their pur- 
chases until and that the 
ensuing week will bring heavy inquiries. 


The the 


have postponed 


after election 


following prices 


represent 





market for Chicago delivery except 
northern foundry and malleable Besse- 
mer, which are quoted f. o. b. local 
furnaces. 

Rest of First 

year, quarter. 
Lake Superior Charcoal........ $18.75 $19.25 
Northern foundry No. 2........ 17.50 17.50 
Southern foundry No. 2...... 18.35 18.85 
South’n Silveries,5 per cent sil. 19.35 Paik 
Jackson co. silv’r’s 8 per cent. 21.40 21.90 
Malleable Bessemer ............ 17.50 17.50 
Ae WIRE oh i ca 66 0s chine Eka sx 18.85 @ e060 


Merchant Bars.—Bar iron continues 
firm at 1.50c to 1.60c, although the 
bulk of the business is being placed 
in the neighborhood of the higher 
quotation. The quantity of hard steel 
that is sold at 1.60c is also 
compared to the tonnage 
placed at 1.70c.  Rerolling 
still scarce, and the 
tion of the mills is postponing deliv- 
ery on bar iron to an even later date. 
Soft steel bars are firm at the pre- 


bars 
small as 
rails are 


crowded condi- 


vailing quotations with an increasing 
tendency toward a higher level. Rep- 
resentatives of eastern mills are prac- 
tically the only 
able to take business in this territory. 


producers who are 


We quote, f. o. b. Chicago, as fol- 


lows: 

Bar iron, 1.59c to 1.55c, hard steel bars, 
rerolled, 1.60c to 1.70c; soft steel bars, bands 
and small shapes, 1.63c; hoops, 1.63c; smooth 
finished machinery steel, 1 inch and larger, 
1.78c; shafting 60 per cent off list for car- 
load lots, 55 per cent off for less than car- 
loads. 


On iron and steel from local stock, 


we quote as follows: 

3ar iron, 1.95c per pound base; soft steel 
bars, 1.95c per pound base; soft steel hoops, 
2.20c, full extras. 


Structural Material. — Although the 
the the 
improvement, the 
fabricators 


west 
larger 


lettings for week in 


show some 


tonnages were taken by 


well covered by contracts. 


As is the case with bar iron, the east- 


who are 
ern mills are obtaining almost all of 
the first half 
that the 


delivery 
smaller 
from 


business for 


can be placed and 
contracts are being filled store. 
Jobbers in this district expect- 


ing no difficulty in meeting deliveries 


are 


during the first half, as they are well 
covered for their requirements. ‘While 
fabricators are obtaining very satis- 
factory prices for such business as 
they are able to take, their difficulties 
increasing, 


in obtaining material are 


as are also the number of projects 






that are being postponed until next 
year. Structural contracts placed dur- 
ing the week aggregate 12,771 tons, 
of which the American Bridge Co. 
has taken 4,784 tons from the Great 
Northern Railway Co. for bridges 
across the Missouri and Yellowstone 
rivers, The same fabricator has 
also taken 1,600 tons from the North- 
ern Pacific Railway Co. for various 
bridges. The Modern Steel Struc- 
tural Co. has taken 1,796 tons from 
the city of Shreveport, La., for a steel 
highway bridge across the Red river. 
The Riverside Bridge Co. has taken 
171 tons from the Licking Light & 
Power Co. for a power station at 
Newark, O., and the Fort Pitt Bridge 
Co. has taken 4,215 tons from the 
Northern Pacific Railway Co. for 
various bridges. The C., R. lL. & P. 
Railway Co. has let a contract for 205 
tons of structural material for a new 
office building at El Reno, Okla. 

We quote, f. o. b. Chicago, as fol- 


lows: 
3eams and channels, 15 inch and under, 
1.68c. For extras. see Pittsburgh report. 


Store prices are as follows: 


All angles, 3 inches and larger, includin~ 
6 inches, $2.05 per 100 pounds; angles o 
6 inches, $2.15 per i100 pounds, base; be» 


3 to 15 inches, inclusive, $2.05 per 
pounds, base; channels, 3 inches and Ju: ce: 
$2.05 per 109 pounds, base. 


Rails and Track Fastenings.— 
withstanding the fact that all prey 
were broken in this dis 
in production, shipments and :s 
the month of October, r:'- 
road buying is even heavier and spec 
fications for track fastenings hai: 
brought about an advance of $1 a 
ton on both spikes and track bolts. 
Mills of the Steel Corporation con- 
tinue to receive the larger part of the 


records 


during 


orders with some smaller tonnages 
going to eastern producers. It is the 
evident intention of the western 


roads to cover as nearly as possible 
for their 1913 requirements before the 
the year. 

We quote light rails, f. o. b. 


first of 
Chi- 
cago: 

Light rails, carloads, 25 to 45-pound, 1.30c; 
16 to 20-pound, 1.35c; 12-pound, 1,40c; 8- 
1.50c. 

Light section relayers, 45 pounds and un- 
der, subject to inspection, $22 to $24; stand- 
ard section relaying rails, subject to inspec- 
2.30c. 


pound, 


nuts, 
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Track fastenings f. 0. b., Joliet, are 
as follows: 

Track fastenings, f. 0. b. Joliet,. angle bars 
1.59¢c; railroad spikes, 1.95c; smaller size 
spikes, 1.75c base; track bolts with square 


nuts, 2.25c to 2.30c, 


Plates.—It is reported that some of 
the larger car shops in this territory 
are filled for a year to come and 
orders taken at: this date cannot be 
delivered until November, 1913. Car 
builders are sharing the difficulties ex- 
perienced by fabricators in obtaining 
materials and in spite of the crowded 
condition of their shops, an increasing 
number of car orders has appeared. 
The Missouri Pacific is in the market 
for 2,000 box cars and 2,000 gondolas. 
The St. Paul, Minneapolis & Sault 
Ste. Marie is in the market for a num- 
ber of mail cars, and the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe has ordered 25 
ore cars from the National Dump Car 
Co. The Northern Pacific is said to 
have ordered 1,100 refrigerator cars 
and 500 gondola cars from the Mt. 
Vernon Car & Mfg. Co. This item, 
however, has not been confirmed. 

We quote, f. o. b. Chicago, as fol- 
lows: 

Tank plates, 4 inch thick, 6% to 100 
inches wide, 1.68c. For extras, see Pitts 
burgh report. 

Stock prices are as follows: 

Tank steel, % inch and heavier, up to 72 
inches wide, $2.05. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets——The re- 
cent advances made on bolts and nuts 
have caused no cessation of the de- 
mand and_= structural rivets remain 
firm at 2.08¢ to 2.18c with the bulk of 
the business going at the higher quot- 
ation. The market for these mater- 
ials reflects the conditions obtaining 
in other finished lines and prices are 
very buoyant with a marked tendency 
upward 

We quote prices on bolts, nuts and 
rivets, as follows: 

Rivets 

Structural rivets, 4 to 1% inches, 2.08¢ to 
2.18c. base, Chicago, in carload lots; boiler 
rivets, 0.10c additional. 

Bolt and Nut Discounts 


Carriage bolts up to 4 x 6 inches, rolled 


thread, 75-10-2%; larger sizes, 70-5. 

Machine bolts, up to 4% x 4 inches, rolled 
thread, 75-10-7'4; cut thread 75-10-2%; larger 
sizes 70-10 


Hot pressed nuts, square head, $5.80 off 
per cwt.; hexagon, $6.40 off per cwt. 

Sheets.—A very limited tonnage for 
second quarter delivery constitutes 
practically all the sheets that are 
available in this market. No advance 
in prices has been made, but pro- 
ducers feel that higher quotations 
may be forced by the continued high 
price of spelter. Even higher quot- 
ations on the latter material may be 


brought about by the recent decision 


of the Standard Oil Co. to withdraw 
from the market on fuel oil. Smelters 
who were forced to suspend for lack 
of natural gas were preparing to use 
fuel oil in its place and are at a loss 
for a solution of the problem. 

We quote f. o. b. Chicago, as fol- 
lows: 

Blue annealed, No. 10, 2.15c; No. 12, 2.20c. 
Box annealed, No. 28, 2.70c. Galvanized No. 
28, 3.95c. 

For mill prices, see Pittsburgh report. 
Freight to Chicago, 18 cents. 


Wire Products.— No advance on 
wire products has been made in this 
territory, as the leading interest con- 
tinues to adhere to $1.88. While 
some of the independents are having 
dificulty in making deliveries, the 
former is still in a position to make 
fairly prompt shipments. Buying con- 
tinues at a very good rate, but some 
distributors are showing an inclination 
to hold off. This may cause future 
difficulty, as it is but a question of 
time until mill capacities are pretty 
well filled, and it is certain that 
higher quotations will be in order be- 
fore long. 

We quote f. o. b., Chicago, as fol- 
lows: 

Wire nails, jobbers’ carload lots, $1.88; re- 
tailers’ carload lots, $1.93, retailers’ less 
than carload lots, $1.98; painted barb wire, 
jobbers’ carload lots, $1.88; retailers’ carload 
lots, $1.93; retailets’ less than carload lots, 
$1.98, with 40c for galvanizing; plain wire, 
jobbers’ carload lots, $1.68; retailers’ carload 
lots, $1.73. 


Merchant Pipe and Tubes.—Very 
little change is evident in the market 
for this material except that prevail- 
ing conditions are becoming worse. 
In spite of strenuous efforts to keep 
pace with the demand, some makers 
report that they are further behind on 
deliveries. Specifications are increas- 
ing and prices are very buoyant. 

We quote store prices on merchant 
pipes and tubes, as follows: 

Iron and Steel Pipe Basing Prices. 


Steel. Iron 
Black, Galv. Black. Galv. 
Butt. 
% inch and % inch. 69.2 48.2 62.2 41.2 
i FOSS ye t0.4 Gaon 67.2. 51.2 
% inch to 1 inch 76.2 67.2 70.2 $8.2 
Lap 
Pe I aoa y SAb pel oho: Ta.a- tenia  OF.e Bria 
4 inch to 6 inch 75.2 66.2> 68.2 59.2 
Card Weight. 
7 te: O32 Os. Pao 63.2 - 66.2. $5.2 
Extra Strong Plain Ends. 
Butt. 
Ig %. #% inch..... 64.2 52.2 9.2 47.2 
aS "eet pe eee Pe eee. oe.2 $2.2 
2 inch to 3 inch 74.8 G2.2 
Lap. 

i ere er ee 70:2: 3.2 65:2. 33.2 
7 tmeh- to 8 inch.... 64.2 52.2. 59 47.2 
Double Extra Strong 
Butt. 
oe, se GCA Swe w ee 57.2 45.2 
% inch to 1% inch 60.2 48.2 

Lap. 
DME. tik s Law 6 caipeums 58.2 46.2 








4% inch to 6 inch.. 59.2 47.2 
7 tmch to 8 inch.... 52.2 40.2 
Tubes. 
Lap weld Charcoal Shelby 
steel. iron. seamless. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
ae EO Sa 37 55% 
$36.46 254 fnch..... 53 38 34 
2% to 3% inch..... 63 48 ad 
3% to 4% inch..... 65% 48 44 
5 to 6 nek v0. 53 we 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Specifications for 
small tonnages still constitute the 
bulk of the business, and, although 
increasing strength of pig iron is hav- 
ing an appreciable effect on cast iron 
pipe, no advances on the latter have 
been made. Contracts pending in- 
clude about 200 tons of water pipe 
required by Kansas City, Missouri, 
which will be placed during the week. 

We quote f. o. b., Chicago, as fol- 
lows: 

Four-inch water pipe, $30, 6 to 12 inches, 
$28, larger sizes, $27; gas pipe, $1 a ton 
higher. 

Old Material—Although no heavy 
scrap offerings have been made by 
the railroads, the market continues 
weaker, and lower prices are quoted 
on a number of items. Stocks in the 
hands of consumers are very large 
and the latter are not. disposed to buy 
at high quotations. The dealers are 
anxious to unload their stocks, but in 
most cases are asking higher prices 
than they are able to obtain. The 
St. Louis & San Francisco has in- 
vited bids on 545 tons of scrap on 
which quotations were closed Tues- 
day. The principal item was 75 tons 
of pipes and flues. The Pennsylvania 
Lines West has also issued a small 
list of mixed scrap. 

We quote for delivery in consumers’ 
yards, Chicago, as follows: 


Gross Tons 


ee NS SNE SU ican veo uen $14.75 to 15.25 
BE ae Fatt pee 17.00 to 17.50 
Rerolling rails (5 ft. and over). 16.25 to 16.75 
Old steel rails (3 ft. and und.) 14.50 to 15.00 
Frogs. switches and guards.... 14.25 to 14.75 
Heavy melting steel........... 13.75 to 14.25 
URN “ROO nw htindeocewws 14.09 to 14.50 
Net Tons 
ee A ae ent $13.25 to 13.75 
ee Be Bee ae eee 12.25 to 12.75 
Arch bars and transoms....... 17.00 to 17.50 
Knuckles, couplers and springs. 12.75 to 13.25 
eee Str Paes. 16.75 to 17.25 
Se CM Wc ws ca oo ewe eeobt 21.50 to 22.00 
eee RS ROSS oi ass ceo dbw se 18.00 to 18.50 
Locomotive tires ........cceces 13.50 to 14.40 
a ee ee 11.25 to 11.75 
Ty 0 VRNOD S'S wit Ss careeienoae 10.75 to 11.25 
REC os <i se boc Ke toie 13.75 to 14.25 
ie Be ERS 3 Raa 11.50 to 12.00 
Spy ga | eR pas 8.50to 9.00 
le See Be SR ear 10.00 to 10.50 
DOCS: VINER oo. ie dds cade 13.00 to 13.30 
Cast and mixed boring......... 8.00 to 8.25 
Machine shop turnings......... 8.75 to 9.25 
Railroad malleable ............ 13.75 to 14.25 
Agricultural malleable ......... 12.25 to 12.75 
Angle bars, splices, etc., iron.. 16.50 to 17.00 
Bite Debrd. ~ Bteel.., .. 0.6 os vce wee 12.75 to 13.25 
Stove plate and light cast scrap 11.00 to 11.50 


Advances Wages.—The FE. & G. 
Brooke Iron Co., Birdsboro, Pa., has 
advanced the wages of its employes 
in its puddle mills and nail factory. 




















Office of Tue Iron Trape Review, 
Penton Bldg., Nov. 5. 
Iron Ore.—As was expected, Octo- 
ber was the fifth month of the year 


in which ore shipments exceeded /7,- 
000,000 tons, the 
being 7,010,219 
movement for the season to 
43,348,601 This 
ceeds the entire shipment for the rec- 
1910, the fleet moved 
42,620,201 tons. In November, 1909, 
the fleet 4,899,220 and 
the outlook is that the movement this 


movement 
making the 

Nov. 1, 
total ex- 


October 
tons, 


tons. great 


ord year when 


moved tons, 
month will be in the neighborhood of 
5,000,000 tons, making the lake move- 
for the year about 48,300,000 
tons. Adding the all-rail shipments, 
it is probable that the entire move- 
ment will exceed 49,000,000 tons. 


ment 


The distinction between a _ reser- 
vation and a sale is sometimes a 
very fine one, and while all ore ship- 
pers agree that the market has not 
been open in the sense that sales 
have been made at a stated price, 
reservations are very heavy and some 


of them are so definite as practically 


sales. Ore are 


trouble 


to amount to men 
confident that no 
perienced in selling at present at an 


of 50 this 


will be ex- 


advance cents over year’s 


but if 
continue, 


prices, present prosperous con- 


the advance may be 
than 50 Statistics 
sented elsewhere in this 


Lake Superior ores have de- 


ditions 


more cents. pre- 


issue, show- 
ing how 
clined in iron content during the past 
10 years and increased in phosphorus 
content, that the ore 
may changed by 
the content. 


demand for vessels is active, 


indicate base 
lowering 


The 


and con- 


again be 


guarantee on iron 


siderable wild tonnage is being car- 
ied. 


with the guarantee of 55 
Mesabi Bessemer, 
and Mesabi 
Old 


e2¢ 
50: 
3. ; 


On 


cent on 


base ores per 


and and 
old 
Be ste as 

Mesabi 
$3.00; 


old range 


5114 per 


Jessemer, we 


cent on range non- 


follows: range 


old 


non-Bes- 


Bessemer, 
Mesabi 


Bessemer, $3.7 


> 


range non-bessemer, 


semer, $2.85. 


market in 
district is 


Pig Iron.—The pig iron 
the Cleveland 
extremely 
voting their energies largely to 
their on deliveries. 


Considerable 


immediate 
are de- 
satis- 


quiet, and dealers 


fying customers 
ex- 
de- 
the 


difficulty is being 


perienced in obtaining cars. For 


livery during the remainder of 


year and the first half of next year, 
we quote as follows, delivered Cleve- 
land: 


ee A PR eee eee er $17.75 to 18.25 
I, SWIG i nknd owes debates 17.25 to 17.50 
No. 2: eetthermis oi ae ck ee 17.35 
ee. PT OT EET Ee ee eeu eT fer 17,90 
Lake Superior charcoal......... 19.10 to 19.75 


Silveries, 8 per cent silicon.... 20.55 to 21.55 


Coke.—The scarcity of foundry coke 
continues and from $4 to $4.25 is be- 
ing asked on contracts, and $4.65 on 
Stock coke is sold at 
Car shortage continues. 


spot about 


$3.50. 


Connellsville furnace coke, $3.75 to $4.00 
$2.75 to $3.00 on 
$4.00 to 


$4.25 on 


for prompt delivery, and 


Connellsville foundry 
$4.00 to 


contract; coke, 
$4.65 
tract. 

Finished Material. 


continue heavy, 
rather light. 


for prompt, and con- 


— Specifications 
business is 
being 


east- 
not 


but new 
Premiums 
for prompt delivery 
mills, but the tonnage is 

Consumers continue to adhere 
conservative policy concerning 
contracts. The Cambria Steel Co. 
taken an order for 50 gondolas 
hoppers, all steel, for the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. The 
contract for supplemental piers for 
the highway bridge has been held up 
irregularities which 
Nut and bolt 
ness is very active and makers are 
steadily getting farther behind on de- 


are 
paid from 
ern 

large. 
to a 


has 
and 10 


on account of 


have developed. busi- 


liveries. Warehouses are doing a 
heavy business in all kinds of mater- 
ial. 

Old Material—The scrap market is 
unusually quiet, the political uncer- 
tainty during the past week, having 
developed what is termed by one 
dealer as an “election” market. In 


marked contrast to the activity shown 
during the past few months, there are 
and the mills 
Both con- 
apparently 

the 
ship- 


sales being made 
not seeking to buy. 
sumers have 


few 
are 
dealers 

the 
however, 


and 

passing of 
are 

We quote, 


waiting for 
Dealers, 


been 
election. 
ping heavily on contract. 


f. o. b., Cleveland, as follows: 
Gross Tons. 

Cle” Salient: PAE, oc « viwnaee bien $17.75 to 18.50 
Old steel rails (under 6 ft.).... 15.00 to 15.50 
Old steel rails (over 6 ft.)..... 16.00 to 16.25 
ee ie ae Pe ee eee cee 23.50 to 24.00 
Old steel boiler plate.......... 12.25 to 12.75 
Malleable iron (railroad)...... 14.50 to 15.00 
GE: ME bb ta ws 6c neahe cna 19.50 to 20.00 
Astle  CeriMge © eck ccccsess 12.50 to 13.00 
Malleable iron (agricultural 13.00 to 13.50 
ee ee err rare 14.50 to 15.00 





Country mixed steel........ i 13.00 to 13,50 
Bundled sheet scrap.......... ++ 11,50 to 12.00 
Net Tons. 

No. 1. R&R... Be greets. cence ces $15.00 to 15.50 
No. 1 Deustelingi 36. oi ee 12.75 to 13.25 
No. 1 machine. cast.....+sss.0s 13.25 to 13.75 
No, 1 dealers’ wrought...... ; 11,50 to 12.00 
Machine shop turnings..... sese FRA te: B25 
Pines. and  ROORs oi. succes scanas 11.50 to 12.00 
Wrought drillings ............ » 9.00to 9.25 
Coat. : ROCHE... 3 as 45:6 eee d ence 8.75to 9.25 
HONS MAME una dee sb babies 12402 10.50 to 11.00 
Wrought iron piling plate...... 16.00 to 16,50 
Wrought iron arch bars........ 17.00 to 17.50 


oe 


May Take Over Rolling Mili 


St. Louis, Nov. 5.—The rolling mill 
industry in East St. Louis will be re- 
vived if efforts of St. Louis and East 
St. Louis capitalists to organize a 
$350,000 corporation to take over the 
East St. Louis plant of the Republic 
Iron & Steel Co. materialize. 

Henry D. Sexton, president of the 
Southern Illinois National Bank of 
East St. Louis; Fred Hottes, an East 

Louis merchant; Thomas Cunning- 
ham, of East St. Louis, and H. C. 
Large, of St. Louis, are the persons 
interested in the new project. Cun- 
ningham and Large are superintendent 
and assistant superintendent, respec- 
tively, of the plant. Large and Sexton 
assert that they believe the plans of 
the new company .will go through. 

The plant has been closed since 
July 1, last. The Republic Iron & 
Steel Co. had given an order to have 
it dismantled, but rescinded the order 
when given tentative assurance that 
a new company would likely be formed 
to take over the plant. It formerly 
employed quite a force of men, with 
an annual payroll of about $500,000. 





Danger of Coal Famine 


Chicago, Nov. 5.—There is grave 
danger of coal famine in Chicago, 
which will be even more severe than 
the shortage last winter. Some steam 
grades of coal have advanced more 
than $1.25 per ton. The railroads are 
blamed for the present situation, coal 
dealers asserting that an unusual 
shortage of cars prevents the ship- 
ment of coal from the mines. There 
is no shortage in the production in 
the Illinois bituminous fields. A coal 


shortage would severely affect the 
numerous iron and steel interests in 


the Chicago district. 
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Pig Iron.—The lull in the pig iron 


market continues, and there has not 
been a good buying movement for 
over a month. Most of the con- 


tracts being closed are being made by 
salesmen who are continually placing 
previous in- 
for 


orders without 
quiries. General 
nages larger than 500 tons are scarce, 
and this, together with the fact that 
the melters are constantly buying in 
small lots, that the latter 
are either waiting until the first of 
the year to cover for future require- 
or else are unable to the 
contracted for fast 
This last case is very 


small 


inquiries ton- 


indicates 


ments, get 


iron already as 
as it is needed. 
common, and furnaces in many cases, 
because of the lack equipment, 
coke, labor or ore, are unable to meet 
The mar- 
and the 

will go 
the high 


of 


the demand on contracts. 
ket is undoubtedly 
indications that prices 
higher in order to offset 


prices and the difficulties of securing 


strong, 


are 


coke and ore. 
Prices in the south have. not 
changed, and there is still furnace 


iron to be had among the Tennessee 
producers at $13.50, Birmingham basis, 
while some of the Alabama stacks are 
none too firm at $14, for this year’s 
quarter, very 
had below 
some of the 
out of 
for $14.50, 
last quarter 


shipment. For the first 
little iron, if any, 
$14, Birmingham, 
furnaces that are 
the market 
Birmingham, 
or first quarter delivery. The Tennes- 
see Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 
been offering No. 2 foundry iron for 
the second quarter $15, Birming- 
ham, and it has also developed that 
Tennessee 


can be 
and 
practically 
are 
for 


holding 
either 
has 
at 
several Birmingham and 
furnaces have been closing some con- 
tracts for shipment this far ahead for 
some time, but generally on desirable 


Southern prices, there- 
3irm- 


business only. 
fore, can be given as follows, 
ingham basis: Tennessee furnaces, 
$13.50 to $14.50, for spot or this year’s 
shipment; $14 to $14.50 for first and 
shipment. Alabama 
for delivery 


second quarter 


furnaces, $14 to $14.50, 
during the rest of the year, and $14 
to $15, for the first and second quar- 
ters in 1913. 

In southern Ohio, while the general 


tendency has been for some time for 
prices to advance, they have not done 
so, and are still given at from $16.50 


to $17, Ironton, for deliveries from 
the present time through the first 
quarter of next year. Most of the 


sales in that territory recently have 
been for malleable and basic iron, but 
both of these grades are rather scarce 
A few sales are reported 
Ironton, 


at present. 
to have been closed at $17, 
which is the minimum price of some 


of the furnaces, but others are still 
quoting and accepting business at 
$16.50. 

\ large St. Louis melter has re- 
cently bought 10,000 ‘tons of basic 


iron, but very little, if any, was taken 
rhere is 
1,000 

for 


by southern Ohio furnaces. 
an inquiry the market for 

tons of iron Detroit, 
shipment over the next three months. 
With freight rates $3.25 from Birm- 
ingham, and $1.20 from Ironton, 
quote Cincinnati prices as follows: 


in 


basic from 


we 


Southern foundry No. 1........ $17.25 to 18.00 
Southern foundry No. 2........ 16.75 to 17.75 
Southern foundry No. 3........ 16.25 to 16.75 
Southern foundry No. 4........ 16.00 to 16.50 
Southern gray forge............ 15.75 to 16.25 
DUE. sink Lirils Sila oy Gadde cask 15,25 to 15.75 
ee; ee 17.25 to 18.00 
ene PEGs MORES S560 cs wk 16.75 to 17.75 
Standard southern car wheel... 27.25 to 27.75 
Ne a ee 17.70 to 18.20 
CSE ENGCS' SD: fi Soy wties ches 17.20 to 17.70 
oy BY” Cae ae ae 16.95 to 17.45 
Silveries 8 per cent silicon..... 20.20 to 21.20 


Coke.—Prices on spot coke continue 
to advance, and $4.25 to $4.50 a ton 
are the lowest quoted on some foun- 
dry makes from the Connellsville and 
Wise county little 
contract coke to be had, as the ovens 
are selling about all of their output 
for spot delivery of the 
present fancy prices, and this accounts 
to a certain extent for the handicap- 
ping of many users who had depended 


helds. There is 


because 


upon their contracts for their re- 
quirements. Pocahontas ovens have 
practically ceased making coke, and 
are selling their coal. As their out- 
put of coke has been contracted for 
at comparatively low prices when 
compared with those at the present 


time, they can make more profit sell- 


ing their coal direct. Dealers state 
that ovens in many of the fields are 
refusing to give out quotations on 


contract coke, stating that they have 
none to sell. The market is wild, and 
there is no indication of its settling 
the of the year. Sales 


before first 


at 
ovens 


the rule 


the 


of small lots are also 
present, as not many 
seem willing to dispose of their coke 
in large quantities. We quote below 


from the leading coke producing dis- 


of 


tricts as follows: 

Prompt 
Connellsville district: shipment. 
OOO Ens S22 $4.00 to 4.75 


Contract. 


Foundry $3.75 to 4.00 


Furnace coke....... 3.85 to 4,25 3.00 to 3.50 
Wise county district: 

Foundry coke....... $4.00 to 4.25 $3.75 to 4.00 

Furnace a 3.50 to 4.00 3.25 to 3.75 
Pocahontas district: 

Foundry coke.......$3.75 to 4.00 $3.25 to 3.75 

Furnace coke....... 3.25 to 3.75 2.75 to 3.00 


New River: 


Foundry coke....... $3.75 to 4.25 $3.25 to 3.75 
Furnace’ coke....... 3.25 to 3.75 2.75 to 3.00 
Old Material.—The return of con- 


fidence to the scrap iron market and 
the settling of prices upon a firmer 
basis, have not come, despite all ef- 


forts of the dealers and several of 
the quotations have dropped below 
those of last week. Stove plate has 


been selling, f. o. b. dealers’ yards, at 
$9.25, which is a drop in price of 25 
cents a ton since last report. Heavy 
melting scrap is now being held at 
from $12.50 to $13, and bundled sheet 
at from $9.50 to $10, both 
per gross ton. Malleable scrap has 
dropped 50 cents per net ton, and is 


scrap 


now given at from $8.25 to $8.75. 
Dealers are cautious in regard to 


adding to stocks already on hand, and 


consumers are buying only as the 
scrap is actually needed, both ap- 
parently fearing to do much until 
conditions become more settled. We 


quote below prices dealers will pay 
and also dealers’ selling prices in Cin- 
cinnati and vicinity as follows: 


Gross Tons 


Soe. SPOR 3 CRMC si sk hi abe a Sed RE $14.25 to 14.75 
Coie. “SOREL LOFOMIMR. . .0 0 vccnecics 12.50 to 13.00 
een ce SO Og Se cay 18.75 to 19@5 
Heavy melting scrap........... 12.50 to 13.00 
SNE GONE <A Sick ce dcalaenics 21.75 to 22.50 
Bundled sheet scrap........... 9.50 to 19.00 
Net. Tons 

Old No. 1 R. R. wrought..... $12.00 to 12.59 
No. 1 machinery cast.......... 12.25 to 12.75 
| Sieg et Re he 10.00 to 10.50 
SE a Sr Geer 8.75 to 9.25 
Machine shop turnings......... 8.00 to 8.50 
ee I ane bol bo 4 Oh aw de 8.50 to 9.00 
BEOROP RRTHINGS | os gees ce ses etc 8.50 to 9.00 
AUR a4 was c-4 ae-c'edla eeu 11.09 to 11.50 
DED: ew in nw ha vinw sess Chie 8.25 to 8.75 

The Lima Locomotive Corporation, 
Lima, O., has secured a contract for 
13 10-wheel locomotives from the 


Brazilian Railway Co., for use in Ar- 
gentina. 




















Office of THe Iron Trape Review, 


Philadelphia, Nov. 5. 

The surprising feature of the eastern 
Pennsylvania iron and steel market is 
the new buying activity that has con- 
tinued up to the very eve of the elec- 
tion. While there has been some pause 
in new inquiries, pending the choice of 
a new president, buyers apparently saw 
no reason to defer action upon negotia- 
tions that were already under way and 
the tonnage closed has been heavy. This 
attitude different 
from that which they have usually dis- 


of consumers is much 
played immediately prior to other pres- 
idential elections and it emphasizes the 
Pig 
iron sales aggregating 30,000 to 35,000 
this district in the 
and there has 
movement in finished 


strength of the present conditions. 
tons were closed in 
higher prices 

liberal 
Eastern iron mills are profiting 
from the 


filled up condition of the steel plants, 


week at 
been a 
lines. 
in a very conspicuous way 
in bars and other products, and a mani- 
fest revival of the eastern Pennsylvania 
iron-making industry which has been at 
rather a for 
Steel 
to buy crude steel supplies in the east- 
market. Old 

Pig Iron—While the closing days 
of the presidential have 
caused the eastern 
pause somewhat in 


low ebb several years, is 


now under way. makers continue 


ern material is strong. 


campaign 
iron market to 
initiation of new 
negotiations, it is surprising to what 
extent who were 


buyers already in 


the market were not willing 
to wait a few days for the final re- 
sult of the before closing 
upon their inquiries. Sales of fully 
30,000 to 35,000 for deliveries 
as far ahead as first half were termi- 
nated at higher prices on the very 


eve of the election, furnishing a sharp 


election 


tons 


contrast to the policy that has com- 
buyers in 
other presidential years. The 
of the week has been the heavy buy- 


monly been followed by 


feature 


ing of standard forge iron by eastern 
for a number of months 


demand 


mills 

ahead, this 
tated by the much 
tions among the 

works. One eastern Pennsylvania iron 
manufacturer took 10,000 tons of this 
grade at $17.50, delivered, from a fur- 
nace in its immediate neighborhood, 
and some other lots sold to 
slightly higher freight points at $17.75, 


iron 
being precipi- 
increased 
puddling 


opera- 


eastern 


were 
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An eastern pipe maker has 
been inquiring for 15,000 tons of pipe 
forge for first quarter and lower sili- 
con iron against the possible receipt 
of an order for pipe of this tonnage 
which has been pending, but has since 
practically withdrawn this inquiry. Ad- 


delivered. 


ditional sales of 6,000 to 8,000 tons 
of basic are reported at about the 
price range of other recent sales 


which have been noted. A lot of 2,000 
tons for first quarter was done at 
a shade below $18, delivered, on a 
quotation which was some days old. 
Another buyer took 3,000 tons for 
first quarter at $18.15, delivered to a 
higher freight point. Preceding these 
sales, a central Pennsylvania buyer 
had been inquiring for 1,500 tons for 
first quarter. A round tonnage of 
standard low phosphorus iron, agegre- 
gating about 10,000 tons for first half, 
largely for one eastern consumer, was 
done at $23.50, delivered. One leading 
seller is now quoting $24, delivered. 
Foundry irons have sold in the week, 
usually in small quantities, over the 
price range of $18 to $1850, Phila- 
delphia, for No. 2X. Several sales 
at the higher figure are noted. Foun- 
dry inquiry is light. One Virginia 
maker of special irons is selling at 


$17, furnace, and a number of sales 
are reported at the usual price of 
$16, furnace, for No. 2X, equivalent 


to $18.65 to $18.80, 
vania. 
We quote for delivery over the rest 


eastern Pennsyl- 


of the year to consumers’ plants in 
Philadelphia and vicinity, unless other- 
wise specified, as follows: 


Eastern Pa. No. 1X foundry....$18.50 to 18.75 
Eastern Pa. No. 2X foundry.... 18.90 to 18.50 
Eastern Pa, No. eR SS tht aia a 17.50 to 18.00 
Standard forge (Eastern Pa.) 17.50 to 17.75 
Rasic (Eastern and Central Pa.) 18.00 to 18.25 
Virminia. NO. 2. oss ikaravetbas 18.65 to 18.80 
Soaemeen ING 2s. scenes cee's .. 16.50 to 17.50 
Mallee) <.50s+s cob vicd non ve eet me 19.50 to 19.75 
Low phosphorus, Philadelphiz 23.50 to 24.00 
(First Quarter.) 
Malleable $19.50 to 19.75 
Basic Troe Ty CET eUET oe 18.00 to 18.25 
Eastern Pa. No. 2X foundry 18.00 to 18.59 
Eastern Pa, No. 2X plain. 17.50 to 18.00 
Standard gage (Easter Pa.).... 17.50 to 17.75 
Virginia. NO. 2Rirsk ¢ fo cess ox 18.65 to 18.80 
Low phosphorus, Phila........ 23.50 to 24.00 


Iron and Steel Bars—The long ex- 
tended deliveries of the steel bar mills 
which vary from three to five months 
are affording eastern iron mills greatly 
for business 


broadened opportunities 


in bar iron, muck bar and iron skelp 
and some heavy sales of these prod- 





ucts have been made to eastern buy- 
ers. Regular steel bar consumers are 
now specifying either iron or steel 
in their inquiries. Bar iron prices 
are strong at 1.60c, upward, eastern 
mill. The Potts Bros. Co. iron mill, 
at Pottstown, which has been idle 
several years, will probably soon re- 
sume. Prompt steel bars continue to 
bring from 1.80c to 1.85c, Philadelphia 
or tidewater, these sales usually being 
made by re-rolling mills. 


_ We quote for delivery to consumer’s plants 
in Philadelphia and vicinity: Steel bars at 


1.55c to 1.60c on contract and common bar 
iron at 1.67%c to 1.77%c. Prompt steel bars 


on mill shipments are quoted at 1.75¢ to 1.- 
85c and from store are quoted at 2c to 2,15c. 
Cut nails are quoted as $1.85 to $1.90, 
Philadelphia, 

Plates.—Some eastern makers of 
sheared plates are still able to make 
deliveries in from three to five weeks 
and are receiving 1.60c, Pittsburgh, 
or more on such business. These de- 
liveries, however, are especially favor- 
able, as other eastern makers report 
the continued entering of a heavy ton- 
nage leading them to adopt more con- 
servative policies in promising ship- 
ments or in selling ahead. Where 
contracts are taken, eastern mills 
quote 1.60c, Pittsburgh, or 1.75c, Phila- 
delphia, on sheared plate and $1 
more for universals, but will not go 
beyond the first quarter. An export 
inquiry for 7,000 tons is pending. For 
foreign shipments, eastern Pennsyl- 
vania makers are asking $1 higher 
than domestic and are quoting 1.80c, 
tidewater. Pittsburgh and middle 
western mills generally are sold up 
solid for three or more months ahead, 
but one maker has some offerings 
for eight weeks or thereabouts. 


Structural Shapes.—An eastern shape 
maker .who is .promising deliveries 
within four weeks has been making 
sales of standard sections at ftom 
1.70c to 1.75c, mill, usually at the fat- 
ter figure. This interest is making 
a specialty of this character of bus- 
Other eastern shape mills are 
unable to make’ shipments on ton- 
nages of any assortment under 10 to 
12 weeks. Their quotations are min- 
imum at 1.50c, Pittsburgh, or 1.65c, 
Philadelphia, but on forward contracts 
1.60c, Pittsburgh, or 1.75c, Phila- 
delphia, is usually asked, with higher 
prices on miscellaneous business. A 


iness, 








858 


sale of 2,000 tons for delivery, as the 
seller is able, is noted at the 1.75c, 
Philadelphia basis. The Pencoyd plant 
of the American Bridge Co. has with- 
drawn from the market as a seller 
of shapes owing to the increased de- 
mands of its fabricating shops. The 
Modern Structural Steel Co., Chicago, 
has taken 2,000 to 2,500 tons for the 
Red river bridge at Shreveport, La. 
W. P. Richards has the general con- 
tract and is taking bids on the 2,000 
tons of steel for the Clyde Steamship 
pier at Charleston, Va. A stock house 
for the Bergner & Engle brewery, this 
city, 700 tons, is up for bids. Plans 
have been prepared for a large build- 
ing for the Commonwealth bank, 
Richmond, Va. 

consumer's 
Sheared steel plates# 
plates, 1.65c to 


1.80c. Plates 
2.15¢ to 


We quote delivered to plants in 
Philadelphia and vicinity: 
1.65c to 1.75c; universal 
1.80c; structural shapes, 1.65c to 
and shapes from store are quoted at 


2.25c. 


steel 


sheets with 
lengthen 


Deliveries on 
continue to 


Sheets. 
eastern makers 
and on the heavier gages from three 
to’ four and on the lighter 
weight from six weeks 
scheduled. Eastern Pennsylvania mills 
have been selling blue annealed sheets 


weeks 


five’ to are 


for such deliveries up’ to 1.85c to 
1.90c, Pittsburgh, for No. 10 gage, 
or 2c to 2.05c, Philadelphia. The 
market is active. 

We quote for delivery to consumer's plants 
in Philadelphia and vicinity, No. 10 gage 
blue annealed sheets at from 1.90c to 2.00c. 


Semi- Finished Steel.—Shortage in 
crude steel among makers con- 
tinues to be manifested by their ap- 


steel 


pearance in the open market as buy- 
ers of such material. An eastern steel 
company is inquiring for 6,000 to 8,000 
tons of open-hearth billets per month 
first quarter and has practically 
for this tonnage with another 
Round sales of slabs 
steel com- 


for 
closed 
eastern maker. 
been made to other 
Sellers in the east who have 
Jessemer 


have 
panies. 
steel to offer are holding 
and open-hearth billets at a minimum 


of $28, mill, and forging billets at $34, 
mill base. The Alan Wood Iron & 


Steel Co. is now running practically 


full its Ivy Rock open-hearth with 
eight furnaces active. 

We quote delivered to consumer's plants 
in Philadelphia and vicinity 4 x 4-inch open- 
hearth and Bessemer rolling billets at $28.59 
to $30.50 and forging billets at from $34.50 
to $38.50. 

Old Material.—The market contin- 


ues to hear reports of higher prices for 
Pennsyl- 
lack 
report’ is 


heavy melting steel in eastern 
which | still 
unconfirmed 


vania, some of con- 
firmation. One 
current that a large block of steel was 
done at $16.50, delivered eastern Penn- 
dealer has actually 


and one 


sylvania, 


THe Ron 


made offers slightly over $16, delivered. 
Practically all the steel makers are open- 
ly offering $15.50, delivered, but it is 
doubtful whether much tonnage could 
be had at that figure. There is a lively 
movement in scrap and_ higher 
prices are being paid. Eastern re-rolling 
offering up to $19, delivered, 


Case 


mills are 


for steel shafting. Offers around $17 
failed to get any awards of re-rolling 


rails from the Pennsylvania and other 


closed this week. These 


higher 
market 


railroad lists 
brought 


old material 


lists prices generally 
The 
tone. 


We 


consumers’ plants in western New Jer- 


has a good 


quote gross tons, delivered to 








7, 1912 


November 


sey and eastern Pennsylvania as _ fol- 
lows: 

COR AGU AMD, AAs ce wc eee $18.50 to 19.00 
Old steel rails (rerolling)...... 17.00 to 17.50 
No. 1 heavy melting steel...... 15.75 to 16.00 
oe Oe  NOEIB SCRE a eee cece 15.00 to 15.50 
Seen CR EO a ok ba a e's hb ae 24.00 to 25.0) 
eee ees MNS oa iso ene eee 19.00 to 20.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought........ 17.50 to 18.00 
WEE Sek abe Pav eew an 14.00 to 14.50 
OS rer ee oa 11.25 to 11.75 
Machine shop turnings......... 11.50 to 12.00 
ES AES a asin cb be luis oN a wis 14.50 to 15.90 
EE.) 6 cu wh sa OG AS ei ba oo 13.25 to 13.50 
Ste Sane); can dawar hee eda Renae 11.50 to 12.00 
ye OR SS ee 14.00 to 14.50 
Low : DRORIRIGUB «(6:00 0 soe oh os ods 19.00 to 19.50 


Freight rates per ton on scrap from Phila- 
delphia to principal eastern consuming points 
are: $0.60 to Ivy Rock. Pa.; $0.65 to Phoe- 
nixville, Pa.; $0.80 to Coatesville, Pa.; $0.85 
to Bethlehem, Pa., Reading, Pa.. and Roeb- 
ling, N. J., $1.10 to Pottsville, Pa., Lebanon, 
Pa., and Columbia, Pa.; $1.29 to Harrisburg 
and Steelton, Pa.; $1.40 to Milton, Pa. 
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Office of Tue Iron Trape Review, 
Birmingham, Ala., Nov. 5. 
Pig Iron.—The general condition 
of this market is practically the same 
as for some two weeks past. Buying 
in all sections of the trade is very 
light, and the conservative course 


that is being followed in the matter 
of future deliveries is more apparent; 
but calls against all contracts are still 
very heavy, and the accumulation of 


the several grades on furnace yards is 


being gradually cleaned up. In the 
past week, an aggregate of some 


1,500 to 1,750 tons for early delivery 
was and no lower figures than 
a basis of $14 per ton at Birmingham 
One lot of 450 tons 
quar- 
week 


sold, 


were considered. 
of No. 2 soft, for strictly 
sold in 


first 
ter delivery, the 
at $14.50 per ton, Birmingham, which 
price is the minimum being 
quoted on certain brands. So far 
as is known, no solicitations are be- 


was 


now 


ing made for second quarter con- 
tracts, but the available tonnage for 
earlier delivery at a basis of $14, 
Birmingham, has been _ increased 


through the offering of one large pro- 
ducer of such grades as are not ap- 
plicable to specifications in hand. The 


attitude of those producing interests 
which have remained practically out 
of the market for some weeks past 


has not changed, and the trading re- 
corded is largely with one producer 
and the several merchant interests. 
Stock figures as of Nov. 1 
not been compiled. The active 
ducing capacity on foundry 
that date, represented by 14 
stacks, producing 


have 
pro- 
iron, on 
was 
with six stacks 
basic. Two additional 
be blown in on foundry iron during 
the first half of this month, which, 
with the one stack to be blown in on 


stacks are to 


charcoal iron, will make a total of*25 
active the Of this 
total, it is probable that two stacks 
for repair prior 
commitments against 


stacks in district. 


will be blown out 
to Jan. 1, 
the 
erned accordingly. 

With the exception of an 


and 


production are gov- 


aggregate 


advance 


to a differential of 25 cents per ton 
for low grades, recently made by 
certain producers, the schedule of 
prices is about as last reported, and 
the condition of the market is con- 
sidered very satisfactory to those 
concerned. We quote as beiow for 


any delivery prior to the second quar- 
ton, f. o. b. cars at 
district viz.: 


ter, per gross 


Birmingham furnaces, 


For delivery during the remainder of this 


year and first quarter next: 
ES OE ee By ere $14.50 to 15.00 
ee, a Es wees cash eote, BOG SO TaO 
Seite VERE 5 4 saw vss ek > cee 13.50 to 14.00 
ERE? ate a ne Se 13.00 to 13.50 
ee CON ak Sea aeh evens oh 12.50 to 13.00 
ERR ee ae Na ay Ne Wee 12.90 to 12.50 
basic 13.50 to 14.00 


Standard 
Off basic 
Standard 
With the exception of 
vance of 25c to 50c per ton 
over the 
last quarter. 


Old Material.—The 


handled on 


Sw dais ase KS 11.00 to 11.50 
24.50 to 25.00 


charcoal 


charcoal iron, an ad 
would be asked 
deliveries in the 


above figures for 


demand for all 
le ie al 
the 


previous, 


grades yards was 
decidedly stronger in 
than in the 


prices received are more Satisfactory. 


week 
the 


past 


week and 


We quote the prices being asked 
for the tonnage on hand, about as 
follows, per gross ton, f. o. b. cars 
here, viz.: 

Old iron axles MODs Os 5345 $15.50 to 16.00 
Old steel Tn! OO ees 15.50 to 16.00 
Old iron Suin.¢ ee h 6.5 0 o ec bheeann 15.50 to 16.00 
Me. J. oR. RR. -wregh?i..... 00s 6 13.50 to 14.00 
No. 2.8: BR. wrought.......:.. 21.6 to 11.50 
Peek - OEP 6s ence c awe oad 9.50 to 19.00 
a RR a a Se ae ee 8.50 to 9.00 
ek WINE 5 o.e'c-ne ods 0 Oe be 11.50 to 12.00 
No. 1 ee «28h scared adobd 11.50 to 12.00 
Dee CO WMO. wines shaved sss 11.00 to 11.50 
Standard car wheels........... 12.50 to 13.01 
Light cast and stove plate..... 9.50 to 10.90 
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Office of Tue Iron Trave RevIEw, 
1115 West Street Bldg., Nov. 5. 

Iron Ore.—The information that has 
gone forth in the eastern trade that 
the American office at Philadelphia 
of a leading seller of Spanish ore 
will be closed Jan. 1 illustrates the 
diminished offerings of European 
and trans-Atlantic ores to the east- 
ern Pennsylvania market at present 
brought about by the more profitable 
selling opportunities for this ma- 
terial among foreign buyers. A sale 
of 45,000 tons of Wabana, Newfound- 
land, ore has just been made to Ger- 
many at the highest price ever paid 
by that country for this ore. Addi- 
tional sales of 35,000 tons of Wabana 
ore to eastern Pennsylvania furnaces 
just made absorbs the full offering 
of this ore to this country and indi- 
cates that the next year movement of 
this material will reach about the nor- 
mal figure of 200,000 to 250,000 tons. 
This ore has sold at 7% cents per 
unit of iron, f. o. b. cars Philadelphia, 
or from 8% to 8% cents, delivered to 
the furnaces. <A sale of 20,000 tons 
of a local New Jersey ore for next 
year is reported at the regular range 
of prices, which is from 73% to 8% 
cents per unit delivered, according to 
grade... Usually a minimum of 8 cents 
delivered is obtainable for first class 
ore. 

Pig Iron.—The not uncommon elec- 
tion week quietness is upon the pig 
iron market and there has been a 
practical stagnation of business in 
this district during the past few days. 
The active tonnage has consisted of a 
number of small lots and sales have 
been wholly of this character. Where 
some round tonnages have been un- 
der negotiation, buyers appear in no 
hurry to make final decision. A pipe 
maker in this district is still carrying 
on desultory negotiations for a block 
of 6,000 to 8,000 tons of foundry 
erades for delivery to two plants 
over the second quarter. A Jersey 
consumer has put out a new inquiry 
for 3,600 tons equally divided be- 
tween No. 1 and No. 2X for first 
half. Another Jersey consumer has 
inquired for 400 tons of high silicon 
iron for prompt shipment. Despite 
its quietness, the market manifests 
a steady strength. Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania prices for No. 2X range from 


$17.25 to $17.75, furnace, depending on 
delivery, and usually fall within the 
range of $18 to $18.50, tidewater. <A 
central Pennsylvania maker has just 
announced a- further advance of 25 
cents from $17.25 to $17.50, furnace, 
or $19.35, tidewater. The going range 
at Buffalo is well represented by 
$17 to $17.50, furnace, for No. 2X. 
Buffalo makers have been selling con- 
siderable iron for Canadian shipments 
and because of their well-filled order 
books and the conditions with home 
furnaces, it is believed that Canadian 
consumers are likely to suffer serious 
shortages in the near future. Con- 
siderable demand for malleable and 
for low phosphorus irons approach- 
ing that grade is current in the east, 
the largest lots being in the Buffalo 
territory. Malleable is pretty scarce 
in the east and some sellers have 
been offering valley makers $17, fur- 
nace, or $19.85, tidewater, for iron 
for this year, or first quarter, but 
these have been refused... Some Buf- 
falo makers have some stocked and 
free forward malleable which they are 
offering at $17.50, furnace. Some 
sales on this basis are noted. The 
scarcity of coke malleable has forced 
some makers to buy charcoal iron of 
similar grading. A sale of 500 tons 
on the full charcoal basis of $18.75, 
Buffalo, is noted. The Standish, N. 
Y., furnace, making a low phosphorus, 
has gone out temporarily for repairs, 
but will resume around the middle of 
December. The export inquiry for 
3,000 to 5,000 tons of southern No, 3 
for shipment to Rotterdam, Trieste 
or Genoa, is still pending and a new 
export inquiry for 1,000 tons of high 
silicon iron has come out. We quote 
for early shipment at New York 
tidewater as follows: 


Northern foundry No. 1........ $18.59 to 18.75 
Northern No. 2X foundry...... 18.00 to 18.50 
Northern No. 2 plain.......... 17.50 to 18.00 
a: a eS cern Chance +85 18.80 
No. 2 southern foundry........ 18.25 to 18.50 
DEGIIORIS 2 5 ood 5c oe «stipe oe 5 kts 19.00 to 19.25 


Gray “TORRE: iss eb cae bey . 17,00 to 17.50 


(First Quarter.) 


Northern No. 2X fouwndry..... $18.25 to 18.50 
Nocwere 2: SGM)... cvs dhe sews 18.00 to 18.25 
EO, WK, PONE ons cand <vwe eed 18.80 
ee | eee mE 18.25 to 18.75 


Ferro-Alloys.—On account of the 
unsettled conditions surrounding their 
sources of ore supply, precipitated 
by the Balkan war disorders, along 
with the fact that they are well sold 























































up, leading English makers of ferro- 
manganese remain completely out of 
the market. With these the estab- 
lished forward price of $61, seaboard, 
has become quite nominal. Domestic 
sellers who have some tonnages on 
hand are advancing their spot quo- 
tations and $75, seaboard, is now 
asked by some. There is very little 
inquiry in the market at present con- 
sisting usually of carloads. Several 
new inquiries for carload lots of 50 
per cent ferro-silicon have appeared. 

We quote standard English 80 per cent 
ferro-manganese at from $7) to $72, sea- 
board, for early shipment and at $61, sea- 
board, for delivery after Jan. 1 and 50 per 
cent ferro-silicon on contract at $75, Pitts- 
burgh or Philadelphia for carloads, $74, for 
larger lots, and $73, for 600 tons or more. 
For this year, the 50 per cent ferro-silicon 
schedule is $2.50 less. 

Plates.—October proved the ban- 
ner month of the year in car buying 
and the known orders then placed 
reached from 40,000 to 45,000. This 
compares with 95,000 cars placed in 
the seven months to Aug. 1. The re- 
markable buying movement in equip- 
ment which car builders say is al- 
most unprecedented in its extent, con- 
tinues, and active inquiries are fully 
30,000. It is well established the 
New York Central lines will buy an 
unusually large block which may 
reach 15,000 or 20,000. The Norfolk 
& Western is inquiring for 5,000; the 
Chesapeake & Ohio for 4,000; the 
South Buffalo Railway Co. for 500. 
It is assured the Rock Island will 
soon place a considerable amount of 
equipment. The Harriman lines are 
out for 70 coaches. A new order 
of the week calls for 1,000 hopper and 
1,000 box to the Pressed Steel Car 
Co. and 600 box each to the Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry Co, and to the 
Standard Steel Car Co. for the Penn- 
sylvania Lines West. The Pressed 
Steel Car°Co. has 500 general service 
and 200 ore cars of the recent North- 
ern Pacific order. Car builders and 
other large consumers are having 
trouble to get plates in any quantity 
from the leading mills much this side 
of July 1, and the principal business 
of the market before that time is be- 
ing done by smaller mills usually on 
a minimum of 1.60c, Pittsburgh, or 
1.76c, New York, with higher prices 
for very nearby shipment. An _ in- 
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quiry for 4,500 tons of plates for a 
pipe line in this territory is pending. 

We quote, delivered at New York tide- 
water on going business, for last quarter cr 
first quarter, 1.76c, New York, on sheared 
plates. Some makers are asking $1 higher 
for universal plates. Plates from store are 
quoted at 2.15c. 

Shapes.—Eastern shape mills which 
are not sold up ahead and are promis- 
ing deliveries around four weeks, are 
selling freely at 1.75c, mill, or about 
1.85c, New York. Eastern sellers 
with more extended deliveries run- 
ning 10 weeks or so are quoting 
1.50c to 1.6€0c, Pittsburgh, or 1.66c 
to 1.76c, New York. The 1.50c quo- 
tation of: the leading middle western 
mills remains practically nominal as 
deliveries are available for a number 
of months. Some large independent 
companies with specifications on hand 
for four months ahead, are not quot- 
ing at all. Fabricating prices in this 
district continue to advance and apart- 
ment and loft construction is going 
at from $65 to $70 per ton erected. 

New lettings are of fair voluntie. 
The American Bridge Co. now off- 
cially announces it has closed the con- 
tract forthe Adams Express Co. build- 
ing, this city, to require about 11,000 
tons and has taken 400 tons for a 
steel crossing for the Baltimore & 
Ohio railroad, Baltimore; the Fort 
Pitt Bridge Works has 1,000 tons for 
32 spans for the Long Island rail- 
road; the Hinkel Iron Works, 300 
tons for the Hall Realty Co. apart- 
ment on Ninety-second street, near 
West End avenue, this city; the 
Pennsylvania Steel Co., a small ton- 
nage for bridge work for the Phila- 
delphia & Reading; 350 tons for 
bridges at Clinton, Mass., and Bos- 
ton, for the Boston & Maine have 
gone to independent shops. E. E. 
Paul has the genera! contract for 
the Cruikshank warehouse at Fourth 
and Gansevoort streets, this city, to 
require 1,500 tons, but the steel has 
not yet been placed. The Pennsyl- 
vania railroad is reported to be plan- 
ning a 23-story hotel opposite the 
Pennsylvania station on Seventh av- 
enue. The Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western railroad will shortly inquire 
for a considerable quantity of bridge 
work, 

We quote for New York delivery as _fol- 
lows: Structural shapes, 1.66c to 1.76c. 
Structural shapes from store, 2.15c. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—Premiums of 
from $4 to $6 a ton above the 1.40c, 
Pittsburgh, price continue to be done 
on prompt steel bars by the smaller 
eastern mills. All the leading steel 
bar makers are heavily sold up and 
some are not quoting at all. - Local 
New Jersey mills continue to sell 
bar iron at 1.55c to 1.65c, New York, 
or 1.50c to 1.60c, mill, but leading 





eastern Pennsylvania makers are more 
uniformly quoting around 1.60c, mill. 
Bar iron is moving well. 


We quote for New York delivery, steel 
bars at 1.56c and common iron bars at 1.55c 
to 1.65c. Steel bars from store are quoted 
at 2 cents. 


Rails and Track Material.—Rail 
buying in the east has continued ac- 
tive. The Baltimore & Ohio railroad 
has closed for a round tonnage for 
next year, of which 9,500 of Mayari 
Bessemer rails will be furnished by 
the Maryland Steel Co. The main 
tonnage went to the Pittsburgh mak- 
er. The Lehigh Valley railroad has 
closed for 30,000 ‘tons or more of 
open-hearth rails for next year, of 
which 10,000 went to the Pennsyl- 
vania Steel Co., 10,000 to the Car- 
negie Steel Co. and some _ tonnage 
was placed with other mills. The 
Southern railroad has placed 9,500 
tons, of which 4,000 tons Mayari 
Bessemer were taken by the Maryland 
Steel Co., 2,500 tons by the Tennes- 
see Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., and 
1,500 tons each by the Lackawanna 
and Bethlehem Steel companies. The 
Interborough Rapid Transit Co., New 
York, has taken 7,000 tons, largely, it 
is understood, from the Buffalo mill, 
with 1,000 tons going to the Pennsyl- 
vania Steel Co. The latter also has 
1000 tons of girder rails for the 
Transit Development Co. of Brook- 
lyn. The railroads continue to buy 
splice bars, track bolts, tin plates 
and other track fastenings in very 
heavy quantities and some enormous 
inquiries are now pending. It is be- 
lieved that American mills will event- 
ually receive the order of the Trans- 
Continental Railways of Australia for 
160,000 tons, the initial contract 
against which will probably be about 
50,000 tons. The Michigan Engineer- 
ing Co, is inquiring for 6,250 tons of 
80-pound rails for a Michigan traction 
line. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Bids were taken 
this week by the city of Providence, 
R. I, upon 3,000 tons of 6 to 30-inch 
pipe. Public lettings are compara- 
tively few at this season, but there is 
a sharp demand from the private con- 
sumers for next year deliveries. Prices 
are steadily increasing in strength. 


We quote six-inch pipe at from $23.00 to 
$24.00, f. o. b. New York, in carload lots. 


Semi-Finished Steel—The New York 
State Steel Co., Buffalo, started this 
week its steel plant, consisting of 
two 200-ton Talbot and one 50-ton 
open-hearth basic furnaces, which has 
been idle for several years. This 
maker has booked a round tonnage 
of billet orders against this capacity. 
Open-hearth rolling billets are quoted 
in the eastern market at $28, mill, 
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and forging billets at $35 and higher 
at eastern mill. Some sizeable sales 
at these prices are noted. 


Old Material—The feature of the 
market is the heavy demand for cast 
scrap and a large tonnage is now 
under negotiation. Many of the iron 
foundries in this territory are in the 
market—and are paying advancing 
prices. There is a heavy movement 
of old material to consumers against 
former orders and the plants are re- 
ceiving so liberal a tonnage that the 
material is being scanned more crit- 
ically. Some further embargoes are 
threatened. Eastern makers are not 
buying very actively. There are con- 
tinued reports that $16, delivered 
eastern Pennsylvania, have been done 
on heavy steel, but one large buyer 
has only advanced its offers in the 
week to $15.50. We quote, gross tons, 
prices New York dealers will pay at 
tidewater, as follows: 


pee + Oe Withee. 6 86 6 i RS $13.50 
EE ee eB 
Sn MS oe eek ean 16.50 to 17.00 
pen: .bbee? *Whettine. ooo... i ks 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 1 heavy melting steel...... 13.25 to 13.59 
Ni BR le a“ Se 15.00 to 15.50 
Wrought pipe (not galvanized). 12.00 to 12.25 
ee I a ees foe 9.00 to 9.25 
Machine shop turnings......... 10.00 to 10.25 
Lis oe wi gralamale 11.50 to 12.00 

i = visi cera cabs 11.75 to 12.00 
PO NU Til. dios Sle lak bad wa Pabe 9.25to 9.50 
Fan a a Sa ee o> 8.25 to 8.50 


Freight rates on scrap per ton to Steelton, 
Pa., Columbia, Pa., Pottsville, Pa., and Har- 
risburg. Pa., are $1.50 from Jersey City, and 
$2.00 from New York; to Coatesville, Pa., 
Ivy Rock, Pa., Phoentxvile, Pa., and Read- 
ing, Pa., $1.50 from Jersey City, and $1.80 
from New York; to Bethlehem, Pa, $1.10 
from Jersey City, and $1.60 from New York; 
to Roebling, N. J., $1.00 from Jersey City, 
and $1.50 from New York: to Milton, Pa., 
$1.60 from Jersey City, and $2.00 from New 
York; to Jersey City, $1.09 from New York; 
to Newark, $1.10 from New York 


Will Rebuild Stack 

The Republic Iron & Steel Co., 
Youngstown, O., has completed plans 
for the rebuilding of No. 1 stack, at 
Hazelton, O.—the old Andrews Bros. 
Co. furnace, taken over at the time 
the Republic company was organized. 
Work will start as soon as possible, 
as the company is desirous of using 
the output of this furnace. 

The Midland, Pa., furnace of the 
Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh, will be relined before Jan. 1, 
although no definite plans have been 
announced. This stack has operated 
five or six years on one lining. 


The Ohio Society of Mechanical, 
Electrical and Steam Engineers will 
meet at Akron, O., on Nov. 21 and 
23. There will be a number of ad- 
dresses given and papers will be read 
on technical subjects by prominent 
engineers. Visits will be -made to 
manufacturing plants in Akron and 
Barberton, O. 
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Review, 
Nov. 5. 


Iron TRADE 
Buffalo, 


Office of Tue 


Pig Iron.—The sold-up condition of 
the furnaces, coupled with the heavy 
demand of the melters, makes the iron 
scarcity in this section more and more 
apparent. Prices have stiffened again 
on practically all grades to a_ point 
where little or nothing can be obtained 
below $17. The change, as noted below, 
has occasioned a closing in of the range 
by raising the minimum rather than the 


maximum. There was a lull in the 
placement for the week, marking the 
first indications this season that the 


trade has been influenced by the proxim- 
ity of a presidential election. Apparent- 
ly the group of buyers involved decided 
the outcome of the election 
before placing their orders. The de- 
mand of the foundries for iron has 
broken all previous records for increases 
in consumption. They report an im- 
provement in the labor situation and 
the indications are that the demand 
from now until the first of the year 
will involve a large tonnage. The fol- 
lowing schedule substantially represents 


to await 


~ ay We 








the market for the week, f. o. b. Buf- 
falo: 





No. < TX foandrPics cee eV ca eree $17.50 to 17.75 
No. <::2%.: Soemmllegres i553). s ea oee 17.25 to 17.50 
No..:. 2. (ARR co anos eel aan 17.00 to 17.25 
No. 3 foun@ers ns seas A 17.90 to 17.25 
Gray forge 16.75 to 17,00 
Malleable 17.50 to 17,75 
Batts: *. 218A.) Hehe 17.50 to 18.00 
“ChasGah. .. oisina atone nee nae 18.75 to 21.25 

*Some grades and brands.... 22.00 


Old Material. — The scrap market 
experienced a slackening of activity in 
the week before election, but the falling 
off in inquiries and sales occasioned 
no changes in the range of prices, which 
remains the same as the previous week. 
The schedule, f. 0. b. Buffalo, for gross 


tons, is substantially as follews: 

Heavy melting SR a ee $14.75 to 15.25 
No. 1 railroad wrought scrap... 15.75 to 16.25 
No. 1 R. R. and mech. cast sc’ p. 14,00 to 14.50 
Old steel. QXIOBices 0 a6ks 50 %s ve 16.00 to 16.75 
Jron axles Oe ik eccoteveah one 23.50 to 24.00 
Cas: withes. ..<4's04406e0 nee 15.50 to 16.25 
Railroad malleable scrap........ 13.75 to 14.25 
Wr'ght iron and soft steel turn. 8.75 to 9.09 
Cant . -ivon : DOCMRRs rch isd ncieons 8.00 to 8,50 
low phosphorus steel scrap..... 17.00 to 17.50 
Old . trem TOUGs ka Ck cdieiee oo Ee 15.50 to 16.00 
Tank 00 > cid PRbee CFs bRS PD ES 10.75 to 11.25 
Boiler plate, sheared........... 15.00 to 15.59 
Pige ‘and teQk?.s0.cdieeesees 10.50 to 11.00 
Stove: plate: viscsdewds cuvtste bes 11.25 to 11.75 
Sheati 36OR © cc ciiecdcsucsvenees 7.75 to 8.25 
Locomotive grate bars.......... 11.75 to 12.25 


Copper Quiet—Tin Sells Freely 





New York 
Nov. 5. 


Copper.—Leading sellers have not 
pressed sales in a market practically 
their prices 


recent 


devoid of inquiry, and 
are unchanged from 
weeks. Electrolytic is held at 17.62'%c 
cash, New York, and 17.75c delivered 
30 days, and lake at 17.75c and 18c, 
by the important agencies. An insig- 
nificant tonnage of copper has been 
other interests at 
electrolytic dur- 


those of 


disposed of by 
around 17.37%ec 
ing the past week to domestic 


for 
con- 
while not anxious to buy, 
the 


sumers who, 
were willing to take advantage of 
concessions in prices. 
Tin.—Sellers displayed more 
during 


or less 
the 
the 


anxiety to do business 
week those who were in 
market to buy had little difficulty in 
getting the prices slightly 
under cost to import. This 
did not extend beyond immediate con- 
sumption needs, The aver- 
age price of the week is about 50.20c 
for prompt metal. 


and 


metal at 
demand 


however. 


Spelter.—The United States Steel 
Corporation is reported to have 
bought a large amount of spelter dur- 
ing the past week. Ii true, the action 
had little effect on prices, as prevail- 
ing quotations are unchanged from 
last week. Prime western is offered 
at 7.45c, in New York, for November 





Chicago 
Nov. 5. 
New Metals.—With the exception 
of antimony the market for new 


metals shows considerabie weakness. 
3oth lead and spelter have falien off 
and copper is quoted from %e to %e 


lower. 
We quote, dealers’ selling prices, 
b. Chicago, as follows: 

Lake copper, carload lots, 17¥%c 
casting, 1744c; smaller lots, “%4c to 
4c higher. Spelter, car lots, 7.40c; 
lead, desilverizing, 4.90c; sheet zinc, 


Qc, f. o. b. Lasalle, in car lots of 600- 


pound casks; pig tin, 50.12c; Cook- 
son’s 
Wc. 


antimony, 10%c; other grades, 





ee ee 


ig Iron 


All monthly records for the pro- 
duction of coke and anthracite pig 
iron were broken during October, 
when 286 blast furnaces poured out 
2,683,672 tons of pig iron. This total 
surpassed by 970 tons, the previous 
record of 2,682,702 tons established in 


RECORD BREAKING MONTHS IN PAST 
FIVE YEARS. 


; Tons. 
ee” OS nd bocce webiees .+.» 2,359,690 
PaO, BSOD 8c eeid's Fs Eide vites 2,375,589 
Len, - AP 0 uh nice Wae.s.0 8 «ae-e vive 2,604 037 
See, - GOOD cei vcavicteva ‘ 2,682,702 
CES) ROEM. nig d's ibiew bes veean's 2,683,672 


December, 1909. In addition, it was 
the third time in the history of the 
American iron industry that more 
than 2,600,000 tons have been made 
in one month, that figure having been 
reached in October, 1909, as well. 

Of hardly less interest, was the 


AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION. 


1912, 1911. 
January beth deat dae ee 66,220 56,989 
4. Re ere ree 72 372 63,617 
Oe” ee er ee err: + 77,791 69,863 
April rr SRS ne b> G Oe Wiens é 79,254 68,163 
EY Nik cs a aw.clnh § SRD hE 80,753 60,367 
Di” Ey Sy ee ee ae 81,125 59,109 
BU Sonn 60 eK y bea cow eee 77.502 57,294 
OL, «oes uMinids nehaea ot 80,650 61,995 
September 09 2s Ee 81,482 65,797 
October Ja bheiwiepAhs ionat BepOre 67 486 
eer oot a. 66,637 
EO PTe Cher re ew es 65.558 


surprising increase in the number of 
stacks in blast. The number active 
on Oct. 31 was 280, against 262 on 
the last day of September, a net gain 
of 18. This closely approached the 
record for stack resumption in one 
stacks in all 


month. Twenty-two 


were relighted, while four were blown 
out. Of the steel works, or non- 
merchant furnaces, 12 were blown in 
and two put out. Ten merchant stacks 
were blown in and two blown out. 
The daily average output in Octo- 
ber was 86,570 tons, a gain of 5,088 
tons over September and the second 
best average in history. In February, 
1910, the daily output averaged 86,- 


MONTHLY PRODUCTION. 


1912. 1911. 1910. 
SOMRNET io Bae os 2,952,806 1,766,658 2,599,995 
February ... 2,098,796 1,781,285 2,428,937 
March ........ 2,411,529 2,165 764 2,588,736 
April ........- 2,377,621 2,044,904 2,477,700 
BE ie bic B wgwre 2 503,341 1,871,388 2,374,802 
FUNG bike esc 2,433,737 1,773,282 2,288,279 
ie eee 2,402,567 1,776,108 2,158,124 
August ....... 2,500,163 1,921,832 2,103,791 
September .... 2,444454 1,973,918 2,048,461 
Octetier 22.06% 2,683,672 2,092,061 2,086,205 
November ..... 1,999,100 1,910,385 


2,232,301 1,779,899 


. 23,908,686 23,198,601 26,845,314 


December ..... 


Total 


748 tons, an increase of 178 tons over 
the October figure for this year. 
The production in October, com- 
pared with the preceding month, 
showed a tremendous gain of 239,218 
tons, the totals being 2,683,672 tons 
and 2,444,454 tons respectively. 
Proportionately, the increase was 
about evenly divided between the 
merchant and non-merchant furnaces. 
The production of steel works, or 
non-merchant stacks, in October was 
1,956,143 tons, against 1,768,992 tons 
in September, a gain of 187,151 tons. 
The merchant iron produced last 
month was 698,435 tons compared with 


OCTOBER PIG IRON. 


No. of No. in blast last 


stacks. day of month. 


tates, ect. Sept. 
Pennsylvania .......... 159 120 108 
Sena ss) 4'ae blah &s tle eaeer 72 56 53 
ME oe eb tiide pb bau & 45 21 21 
Virginia Pe hieicaas 1 6 6 
New York : haa, Soe 19 17 
New Jersey Sitting 2 7 1 1 
Illinois i 6 21 20 
Colorado > > vmre ( 3 3 
Indiana ; 1) 10 10 
Maryland : ; 4 2 2 
Wisconsin v's 6 3 3 
Kentucky jicate ae 7 2 l 
West Virginia .... 4 3 3 
I enness¢ ° : aus 18 9 10 
Washington a ; ] 


Georgia ek S mPe 2 
Texas .. scala Gitlin aie 3 


Minnesota .......... : 
Michigan PS Pa 3 3 3 
"a ae l 

Spiegel—aAlll states. . 

Fe oO All states 

Totals 42 280 262 


Total 





tonnage made. Totals - 
Merchant. Non-Merchant Oct. Sept. 
200,306 924 464 1,124,770 996,238 
174,302 445,492 619,794 567,059 
108,656 50,178 158,834 153,374 
16,930 eee id 16,930 22,597 
70,192 111,341 181,533 164 017 
5.370 ry Tern 5,370 5.693 
34,611 221,470 256,081 240,028 
17.343 175,706 193.049 187,215 
43,221 27,492 70,713 56,217 
27,504 . ~4e 27,504 27,068 
10 25 7 985 
8.840 16 972 
698,435 1,956,143 ? 683,672 2,444,454 





Production Makes New High Record 


Output in October Was 970 Tons Above Previous High Mark Set in 
December, 1909—Daily Average Increases While 22 Stacks Were Relighted 


650,505 tons in September, an increase 
of 47,930 tons. 

The output for the first 10 months 
of 1912 has reached the imposing 
figure of 23,908,686 tons, surpassing 
the entire output for 1911 by 710,085 
tons. The total for the first 10 
months of 1911, was 19,167,200 tons, 
or 4,741,486 tons less than the cor- 
responding period this year. The 
monthly rate of production this year 
is 2,390,869 tons, or at the annual rate 
of 28,690,428 tons. The rapidly in- 
creasing output, however, indicates a 
production this year of between 29,- 
000,000 and 30,000,000 tons. 

The production of spiegel in Octo- 
ber was 10,254 tons, against 7,985 tons 
in September, a gain of 2,269 tons. 
The output of ferro was 18,840 tons, 
compared with 16,972 tons in Septem- 
ber, a gain of 1,868 tons. 


Blast Furnace Notes 

The merchant furnaces blown in 
last month were the following: Hattie 
Ensley, Sloss-Sheffeld Steel & Iron 
Co., Oct. 20; Norton, Norton Iron 
Works; Northern, Northern Iron Co.; 
one Susquehanna, Rogers-Brown Iron 
Co.; Niagara B, Tonawanda Iron & 
Steel Co.; Union, Rogers, Brown & 
Co.; one Brooke, E. & G. Brooke 
Iron Co.; Macungie, Empire Steel & 
Iron Co., Oct. 22; Sharpsville, Sharps- 
ville Furnace Co., Oct. 7; Alice, Val- 
ley Mould & Iron Co. 

Those blown out were Tod, Brier 
Hill Steel Co., Oct. 29, for relining; 
Rockdale, Rockdale Iron Co., Oct. 23, 
for repairs. 

Among steel works furnaces blown 
in were: One at New South Works, 
Illinois Steel Co., Oct. 26; Lorain No. 
4, National Tube Co., Oct. 30; Bel- 
font, Belfont Iron Works Co., Oct. 
17; one Columbus, Oct. 23, one Edgar 
Thomson, Gct. 8, one Isabelle, Oct. 
14; one South Sharon, Oct. 6, all of 
Carnegie Steel Co.; one Shoenberger, 
American Steel &, Wire Co.; “G”, 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Oct. 10; Aliquip- 
pa No. 4, Jones & Laughlin Steel Co.; 
Steelton No. 4, Pennsylvania Steel Co. 

Those blown out were Lackawanna 
No, 3, Lackawanna Steel Co., Oct. 28, 
for repairs; Alabama City, Southern 
Iron & Steel Co., Oct. 9, for relining 


The Toledo Supply Co., 


Toledo, 


has increased its capital stock from 
$25,000 to $50,000. 














Decline in Iron Content of Lake Superior Ores 


During the Past Ten Years— Guaranty of Base Ore May Be Low- 


ered —Marked Decrease in Percentage of Bessemer Ores on Mesabi 


The extent to which Lake Superior 
ores have decreased in iron content 
and increased in phosphorus content 
during the past 10 years is disclosed 
in a very impressive manner by the 
accompanying tables. In figuring ore 
values of the output of the Lake Su- 
perior mines, it has always been the 





custom to base calculations on a so- 


was 53 per cent. 





3LES SHOWING AVERAGE IRON 
TURAL) AND PHOSPHORUS OF 
SSEMER ORES, BY RANGES, 
AND PERCENTAGE OF BES- 
SEMER AS TO NON BES- 

SEMER GRADES FOR 

THE SEASONS 1902 
AND 1908 TO 
1911 INCLU- 


Ay 
NA 
BES 


SIVE. 
Gogebic Range. 
Av. iron, Av. phos- Per cent 
Year. Tonnage. (natural). phorus. Bes’m’r 
PEs «eae 1,719,686 54.5312 0.04900 73.3 
+2 See 3,356 835 53.8135 0.04183 89.8 
Se 2,813,031 53.6253 0.04249 59.4 
as Soe 1,895,568 53.8763 0.04219 74.5 
re Seer 2,796,545 55.7324 0.04184 66.6 
Marquette Range. 
Av. iron, Av. phos- Per cent 
Year. Tonnage. (natural). phorus. Bes’m’r 
yy SA 772,911 54.0668 0.03746 31.1 
( 995,392 55.0838 9.04490 25.5 
3 eee 950,426 57.1336 0.04539 25.8 
1908..... 728,883 55.8231 0.04515 33.4 
(oo Faas 1,054,757 58.2631 0.04239 29.9 
Menominee Range. 
Av. iron, Av. phos- Per cent 
Year. Tonnage. (natural). phorus. Bes’m’r 
be See 460 632 49.3616 0.04886 16.0 
id See 513,298 50.2461 0.05042 13.9 
1909..... 643,903 50.8448 0.04992 15.4 
3 397 253 49.7064 0.05269 18.8 
Ss ose 86,018 57.7141 0.01674 2.8 
Vermillion Range. 
Av. iron, Av. phos- Per cent 
Year. Tonnage. (natural). phorus. Bes’m’r 
Seeebee’ 890,419 59.5940 0.03837 82.7 
it) 0 FeSrarae 933,147 60.1133 0.03745 78.2 
a ee 896,690 60.3218 0.03904 81.7 
1908... 2. 698,696 60.4392 0.03913 83.8 
a Sa 1,639,108 61.5522 0.03983 80.1 
Total Old Range. 
Av. iron, Av. phos- Per cent 
Year. Tonnage. (natural). phorus. Bes’m’r 
ee 3,843,648 54.9910 0.04017 43.8 
eae ss &s 5,798,582 54.7297 0.04241 44.8 
1909..... 5,304,050 55.0494 0.04333 41.8 
1908..... 3 720,400 55.0459 0.04331 48.6 
7 eee 5,576,428 57.9523 0.04097 47.4 
Mesabi Range. 
Av. iron, Av. phos- Per cent 
Year. Tonnage. (natural). phorus. Bes’m’r 
jot 10,966,227 52.8467 0.04646 50.9 
3 ae 13,903,109 53.2647 0.04662 48.9 
Le ere 13,853,548 53.0427 0.04568 49.5 
1908..... 10,183,444 53.8430 0.04505 59.5 
1902.....10,618,878 56.6690 0.03948 80.6 
Total Bessemer. 
Av. iron, Av. phos- Per cent 
Year. Tonnage. (natural). phorus. Bes’m’r 
| ee 14,809,875 53.4032 0.04483 48.9 
1910... ..19,701,691 53.6958 0.04538 47.6 
ba ee 19.157.598 53.5983 0.04504 47.1 
4 ee 13,903,844 54.1646 0.04459 56.1 
‘See 16,195,306 57.1109 0.03995 64.9 
called base ore. Down to 1907, the 
base for old range ores was a hypo- 
thetical ore, containing 63 per cent 
of metallic iron, 0.045 per cent of 
phosphorus and 10 per cent of mois- 
ture, giving a natural iron content of 
56.70 per cent. The base for the 
non-Bessemer ores until 1907 was a 
hypothetical ore containing 60 per 





cent of metallic iron and 12 per cent 
of moisture, giving a natural iron 
content of 52.80 per cent, except for 
Mesabi 1905 and 
1906, when the natural iron content 
Before the sales for 
delivery in 1907 were made, it was 
generally recognized that Lake Su- 
perior ores had deteriorated to such 
content that the 


non-Bessemer for 


an extent in iron 
time had come for a change in the 
Hence, the hypothetical 
base ore was changed to one having 


base ore. 


55 per cent metallic iron for the old 
range and Mesabi Bessemer and 51.50 
per cent for the old range and Mesabi 


non-Bessemer. This base has _ not 
since been changed, but the ores 
have steadily continued to decrease 


in iron content, and ore men are now 
discussing the advisability of again 
lowering the guaranteed metallic iron 
content. 

The statistics of iron and phos- 


phorus content for 1912 are not yet 











AVERAGE PERCENTAGE IRON (NAT- 


URAL), OF TOTAL BESSEMER 
AND NON BESSEMER ORES 
Old Range. 

SOG Es SRI ics cae 3 te ace 53.5859 
Re eT eT Tire 53.4443 
SOU. Csckbibskvesdiees onean 53.4921 
ROG iiir's eG dd ee awake are 53.6873 
FOS os era bevacteeeeebia ds 56.3991 
Mesabi Range. 
on FREE ee ERR ESE ERO e. 51.1842 
EG owas Ghia cia dewree es canes 51.4195 
PPR 6e week idceb wc enceouny tem 51.4814 
BONS 6 san ais ae aoe s hie ee 52.6552 
FO Vet he kts her teverseaee 56.0663 


state 
question that the 


asatinblés but ore authorities 
that there is no 
average iron ‘content for 1912 will be 
less than for 1911. As a 
Steel 
perior to 


rule, the 
Corporation properties are su- 
those held by the 
Hence, if the ores sold in 


inde- 
pendents. 
the open market were separated from 
those held by the Steel 


and other ore producing-consuming 


Corporation 


interests, the percentage of iron’ con- 
tent would be lower than as shown 
total. 


Bessemer 


for the 
1911 in 
range shows a decrease in iron con- 
tent of only 1.2 per cent, and the 


Comparing 1902 with 


ores, the Gogebic 


Vermillion, owned 
Steel Corporation, 
of only 


entirely by the 
shows a decrease 
1.95 per cent. Bessemer ores 
Marquette range declined 4.2 
while those on the Me- 
declined 8.35 per cent. The 


on the 
per cent, 
nominee 
Mesabi Bessemers show a decline of 
3.82 per cent. In phosphorus con- 
tent, large increases are shown in the 
content on the 


average phosphorus 


Marquette, 


ranges, 


Menominee and Mesabi 


while little change has taken 


place on the Gogebie and Vermillion. 


Taking the 
all the 


Bessemer ores, it 


average iron content of 
is found 


that there has been a decline of 3.7 


per 


cent, 


On the non-Bessemer ores, the de- 


cline has been even greater, 


it being 





“ABLES 
Y WATURAL) OF NON BESSEMER 
ORES, BY RANGES, AND OF TO- 


TAL} 
BESS 


RANGE 


SHOWING AVERAGE IRON 


sESSEMER AND NON 
EMER ORES OLD 
AND MESABI, 


FOR THE SEASONS 


1902 AND 1908 


Gogebic Range. 
Average iron, 


Year Tonnage. (natural). 
199%). GPs ee aet 625,237 52.9294 
OL, cdi wis Lah has 793,953 §2.5195 
Bo PS PRS EIS, i 921,681 51.9797 
i Soe eer gs oe 646,106 52.4304 
1902. oss i ci eke 397,726 53.7872 
Marquette Range. : 
Average iron, 
Year Tonnage. (natural). 
Sie 8. i re eeruees 1,712,619 52.4737 
19RD, csincnmenkeenwena 2,904,774 52.7952 
To RRS FOR EEO! + 2.724 318 52.9033 
1908 vi. 66s cs Cone 1,450,283 52.3088 
1902. . sais  &s 0up eens 2,464,187 55.1032 
Menominee Range. 
Average iron, 
Year Tonnage. (natural), 
1ST oa. A eee 2,406,315 51.8411 
19RG, vive. 0:0 kee causa ee 3,162,027 51.3579 
LOOP. os vaween ead sea 3,528,481 51.5608 
i. MRAM ee rater ear. Dees | 1,704,970 51.7801 
E9GS s 05 vibes benhans ak 2,919,762 54.1020 
Vermillion Range 
Average iron, 
Year Tonnage (natural), 
IOUS vc dicth's. bebe bbwees 185 116 59.5984 
IDES: «dis voasthna > Gakes 259.258 60.2483 
ION i neh caeE 200,437 61.2379 
IPGGS Ss... Fk eevee 134,231 61.2246 
1962...ns deh s es be 406,784 61.9984 
Total Old Range. 
Average iron, 
Year Tonnage. (natural), 
PER K< ised cee aarti 4,929,287 52.4903 
1990s. i ini Gics s Oa 7,120,022 52.7976 
10G8 5... vier cavcn ees 7,374,917 52.3721 
OBB i. ci hee cae 3,935,590 52.4038 
O23. cess tikes ae cee 6,188,459 54.9995 
Mesabi Range. 
Average iron, 
Year Tonnage. (natural). 
TS py Meera oe 10,547 865 49.4558 
LGR is) sk daw ea Odes 14 523,792 49.6532 
|, PP ee eee A 14,089,886 49.9464 
19GB) ids o's ska owe eee 6,934,167 50.9109 
1902. . seidis sete besa 2,546,936 53.5531 
Total Non Bessemer. 
Average iron, 
Year Tonnage. (natural), 
R25 6 bce ea ee 15,477,152 50.4222 
LSI. vec eeedes apvewen 21,643,724 50.5560 
1909. os 6 eye eaeeane 21,464,803 50.7798 
19GB a. cccecaawnnseees 10 869,757 51.4514 
19D ss cnnce deere hivwke 8,735,395 54.5778 


4.15 per cent on the total tonnage, and 


as follows 


Gogebic, 


0.86; Marquette, 


different ranges: 
2.63; Me- 
Vermillion, 2.40; Me- 


on the 


nominee, 2.26; 
sabi, 4.10. The average iron content 
of all the non-Bessemer ores declined 
4.15 per cent. 

In the accompanying tables -the 
low grades, silicious and manganifer- 
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ous ores have been left out entirely. 

While the average iron content of 
the old range Bessemer ores is prac- 
tically the same as the base guarantee 
and that of the old range non-Bes- 
semer is about 1 per cent above, both 
the Bessemer and _ non - Bessemer 
grades of Mesabi ores are fully 2 per 
cent below the base. This brings the 
average of all Bessemer ores down 
to about 1'2 per cent below the base 
and that of the non-Bessemer_ to 
about 1 per cent below. 

Although the average is usually 
higher in years showing a marked 
decrease in the amount shipped, all 
grades, with the exception of the old 
range Bessemer, show a decrease in 
the iron content for 1911, 

The average of the iron is de- 
creasing much more rapidly in the 
Mesabi than in the old range ores 
and the phosphorus content is in- 
creasing a great deal faster in the 
tormer than in the latter. In _ this 
connection it will be noted that 
while 80 per cent of the Mesabi ores 
shipped in 1902 were Bessemer, the 
percentage of Bessemer in 1911 was 
only 50. 

Theoretically, a Bessemer ore is 
one having One one-thousandth of 1 
per cent of phosphorus to 1 per cent 
of metallic iron, but in practice, it 
is found easily practicable to mix 
Bessemer analyzing 0.060 in  phos- 
phorus and non-Bessemer grades so 
as to product Bessemer pig iron 
which must analyze 0.10 in phosphor- 
us, and it is customary to treat all 
ores running 0.060 and under in phos- 
phorus as Bessemer grade. They 
have been so treated in preparing 
these tables, but in the case of the 
Menominee range the ores, while 
they come well within the phosphor- 
us limit, are, with the exception of 
two or three small shippers, so low 
in iron that they probably could not 
be sold on the market as Bessemer 
ores. Thus the average of that range 
for the years 1908 to 1911 inclusive 
is very low in iron and high in phos- 
phorus. If, therefore, the Menominee 
ores are eliminated entirely from the 
Bessemer list, the average of the old 
range Bessemer ores for these years 
will be as shown below, which is 
undoubtedly nearer the average of 
Bessemer ores sold. 

AVERAGE TRON AND PHOSPHORUS OF 


OLD RANGE BESSEMER ORES WITH 
MENOMINEE RANGE ELIMIN 


ATED 
Av. iron, Av. phos- 
Year Tonnage. (natural). phorus. 
i ee 3,383,016 55.7576 0.03899 
APRs 0 v cbs eee 5,285,374 55.1650 0.04164 
DET hats. oo au 4,660,147 55.6303 0.04242 
aS eoaae ie 3,323,147 55.6832 0.04219 


One of the most remarkable facts 
shown by the tables is the rapid de- 
cline in the percentage of Bessemer 


ores on the Mesabi range. It will be 
noticed that in 1902, 80.6 per cent of 
the Mesabi ores were of Bessemer 
grade, while in 1911, only 50.9 per 
cent were of Bessemer grade. It is 
probable that the percentage of Bes- 
semer ores On the Mesabi range for 
1912 will fall 4 per cent as compared 
with 1911. There will also be a sharp 
decline in old range ores, but the 
decline in old range ores from 1902 
to 1911 has been only 3.6. per cent. 


FOREIGN ORE DEMAND 


May Close American Office of Span- 
ish Seller. 


The eastern trade has learned that 
the American office at Philadelphia of 
the Spanish ore firm of Sota & Aznar, 
London, will be closed Jan. 1 because 
in the present prosperous conditions of 
the European iron and_ steel industry, 
this ore seller has a restricted tonnage 
of material to offer for importation to 
the furnaces along the Atlantic sea- 
board. This contemplated action of 
a seller which has been so prominent in 
the movement of foreign ore to this 
country in recent years is illustrative 
of the diminished attraction offered by 
the iron industry of the United States 
for the bringing in of European and 
trans-Atlantic ore, against the more 
profitable selling opportunities in the 
home markets and the almost prohibi- 
tive ocean freights now prevailing 


Will Make Strip Steel Specialties 
The Weirton Steel Co., recently 
organized, has completed plans for 
the erection of a plant at Weirton, 
W. Va., to be put in operation about 
June 1, 1913. The company’s raw 
material will be bands, from which 
it will manufacture strip steel spe- 
cialties exclusively. It is planned to 
make the new plant the most modern 
and complete of its kind in the coun- 
try. The company is capitalized at 
$300,000, and its officers are as fol- 
lows: President, E. T. Weir; vice 
president, E, W., 
S. L. McCormick; treasurer, W. B. 
Dickson, and general manager, T. L. 
Messrs. McCormick and 


Mudge; secretary, 


Harper. 
Harper were formerly connected with 
the West Leechburg Steel Co. 


Special Agent Henry M. O’Bleness, 
of the United States department of 
justice, who for two years has had 
headquarters at Pittsburgh, has _ re- 
signed from the government service 
to accept a position with the legal de- 
partment of the Carnegie Steel Co., 
that city. 
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UNUSUAL ATTRACTIONS 





Planned for Meetings of Chicago 
Foundrymen on Nov. 9. 


Chicago, Nov. 5.—Special entertain- 
ment has been provided for the regu- 
lar monthly meeting of the Chicago 
Foundrymen’s Club, which will be held 
in the Gray Room of the Hotel Sher- 
man on Saturday evening, Nov. 9. Full 
details of the affair are being with- 
held by the entertainment committee. 
The announcements state that M. Chap- 
let de Ferrous, foundryman extraordin- 
ary to his majesty the sultan of Sulu, 
has been engaged to deliver his famous 
lecture entitled, “The Tricks of My 
Trade” and that he will be accompanied 
by his two valets who will pull off 
some special stunts. The entertainment 
will commence at 8:00 p. m. 

The Chicago Foundrymen’s Club has 
also arranged for another special meet- 
ing which will be held Saturday even- 
ing, Dec. 14. At that time Rogers, 
Brown & Co’s. series of moving pic- 
tures on the iron industry, entitled 
“From Mine to Molder”’, will be shown 


for the first time in Chicago. 


Hoop and Band Plant at Alton, III. 


\ steel hoop and band plant will 
be erected at Alton, Ill. A charter 
has been applied for and the com- 
pany will be capitalized at $600,000. 
The steel plant will have a capacity 
of 300 tons and three or four 35-ton 
open-hearth furnaces will be built. 
The new corporation will be headed 
by T. S. Clarke, former president 
and chief owner of the Perry Iron 
Co., Erie, Pa., which recently was 
purchased by Pickands, Mather & 
Co., Cleveland. Other members of 
the organization are: J. R. Hastings, 
of the Ohio Steel Foundry Co., Lima, 
O.; E. J. Anglin, of Pittsburgh, and 
George Schauwecker, of Sharon, Pa. 
The company has purchased about 
44 acres east of Alton, and about 700 
men will be employed. It is an- 
nounced that the plant will be in 
operation next June. 


Contract for Open Hearth Furnace 


The Andrews Steel Co., Newport, 
Ky., operators of the Newport Roll- 
ing Mills, has let the contract to S. R 
Smythe & Co., Pittsburgh, for the in- 
stallation of a new 50-ton open-hearth 
furnace, which also includes the ad- 
ditional building and equipment. It 
will be six or eight months before 
the new furnace will be ready for op- 
eration. No new additions to the 
mills in the form of rolls, etc., will 
be made at the present time. 





































}O PROCESS of steel manufacture, introduced during the last 
} half century, aroused as much interest during its early develop- 
ment stages, as that of the electric furnace refining method. In 
full appreciation of the great interest manifested in this subject, 
THE IRON TRADE REVIEW has arranged for the publication of a 
series of articles on this subject, in which every detail of this practice 
will be fully discussed. All of the practical types of furnaces and 
the more notable installations will be described, and the economies 
effected by this process, as well as the quality of the product, will 
be considered. The first article, published herewith, gives the 
results of Heroult furnace operations, both in the United States 
and foreign countries. In succeeding installments the Girod, 
Stassano, Keller and other well-known types of electric furnaces, 


will be described and data of the more notable installations, such 
as cost of operation, quality of product, etc., will be presented. The electric furnace today is not alone adapted to 
steel works operations, but is being used successfully in many steel casting plants. Malleable founders likewise are 
investigating the merits of this process for melting iron, while various types are now being built for brass foundry use. 


Electric Furnace Methods of Steel Production---| 


Wonderful Developments in Recent Years Are Outlined, With 
Details of Heroult Furnaces at South Chicago and Worcester, Mass. 


In a handbook entitled “The Elec- 
tric Furnace in Iron and Steel Pro- 
duction”, published in London in 1907, 
the writer stated that, in his opinion, 
the use of electric furnace methods 
of steel refining would extend rapidly 
in all countries possessing a well-de- 
veloped steel industry, and that these 
new processes WwW uld modify largely 
the older processes of steel manufac- 
ture, when once the experimental 
stage of their development had been 
passed. The progress made during 
the five years that have elapsed since 
this handbook was published, has 
proved the truth of the above proph- 
ecy, for the output of electrically- 
refined steel has increased from 30,000 
tons in 190%, to 120,000 tons in 1910, 
and the output for 1911 has been es- 
timated at 165,000 tons. 


Rapid Develohment 


Compared with the world’s output 
of steel, these totals are small and 
insignificant, but when one realizes 
that only 10 years ago electric steel 
was largely a novelty, and that the 
steel manufacturing industry, owing 
to its age and importance, is one of 
the most conservative of all trades, 
the progress made in the _ period 
from 1907 to 1912 was quite notable, 


and considering all the circumstances, 
remarkably rapid. 

Two forecasts made by the writer, 
relating to the development of elec- 
tric steel refining, are also now in 
course of realization.. These include 
the use of the electric furnace for the 
last stage of the refining process, 
after charging with molten’ metal 
from the Bessemer converter or the 
open-hearth tilting furnace, and the 
use of waste blast furnace or coke 
oven gases for generating the electric 
energy required for the refining proc- 
ess. At one of the large works 
owned by the United States Steel 
Corporation, gas engines using the 
waste gases of the blast furnaces 
provide a large portion of the current 
required for the electric refining fur- 
naces of 2,000 kilowatt capacity, and 
a similar system of power genera- 
tion is about to be employed at a 
large works in England. 

In the latter case, coke oven gas 
is to be used in conjunction with 
the waste gas from blast furnaces for 
driving the gas engines, and _ the 
whole plant, including rolling mills, 
blowing engines, apxiliary motors 
and electric and open-hearth furnaces, 
will be operated without burning a 
single ton of solid fuel, especially for 
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either power or heating purposes. 
\ccording to Campbell the cost of 
power from this installation will be 
less than 6 cents per kilowatt-hour 
and if the plant is well designed and 
repairs are not unusually heavy, the 
cost may be 25 per cent below this 
limit. 


Increase tn Size of Furnaces 


With regard to the advances in 
other directions, the capacity of the 
furnaces has been increased five-fold 
and the power consumption has been 
reduced 33 per cent in the period un- 
der review. In 1907 the Heroult 
frrnaces at. La Praz, taking 480 kilo- 
watts and producing 3 tons of met- 
al at one heat, were the largest 
in actual use, whereas, in 1912, fur- 
naces producing 15 to 25 tons of met- 
al per charge, and consuming 2,000 to 
3,000 kilowatts of electrical energy, 
have been installed both in Germany 
and in the United States and are 
yielding good results. 

The chief advantage obtained with 
these large furnaces is that radiation 
losses per ton of metal refined are 
reduced, and that a metal possessing 
more uniform chemical and physical 
properties can be obtained, than from 
a succession of small heats. As re- 
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gards power consumption, the best 
average results obtained in 1907 were 
800 kilowatt-hours per ton (2,000 
pounds of metal produced from cold 
scrap), whereas, the latest returns for 
a recently-erected refining furnace, 
show a consumption of only 575 kil- 
owatt-hours under similar conditions 


of work. The consumption and costs 
of electrodes also have been reduced 
50 per cent. during the past five 


years, by aid of improvements in the 
method of manufacture and of use. 
Further economies in this direction 
may, no doubt, be expected. 
Turning now to the field of appli- 





to be found in operation. The ad- 
vantage here is, that the high tem- 
perature obtained by the electric 
method of heating enables sharper 
and denser castings to be obtained. 

This extension of the field of ap- 
plication of the electric furnace in 
the steel industry, from the produc- 
tion of high-class crucible _ steel, 
through the intermediate grades of 
steel to that of rail and structural 
steel has, in fact, been one of the 
most striking features of the develop- 
ment of the past five years, and the 
question now before steelmakers is, 
can this extension be justified by the 
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¥IG. 1—HEROULT ELECTRIC FURNACE, 15 TONS CAPACITY, INSTALLED AT THE 
WORCESTER, MASS., PLANT OF THE AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE CO. 

cation for the electric furnace in the practical results, and can the electric 

steel industry, we find that whereas process of steel manufacture compete 


five years ago, only finer and higher- 


priced varieties of tool steel .and 
special alloys were being manufac- 
tured, today it is being employed 
for a great variety of products, in- 
cluding steel for axles and _ tires, 
gun steel and billets for wire and 
plates. The application of the elec- 
tric furnace as a heating medium 


only in the production of fine cast- 
ings is extending also, and in Ger- 
many, France, England and America, 
installations of this character are now 


with the ordinary. open-hearth proc- 
ess, for ordinary rail and structural 
steel? On this particular point, opin- 
ion at present is sharply divided, and 
it will only be after the practical 
test of experience during the next few 
years that the question will be de- 
cided. 

In the writer’s opinion, the answet 
will depend upon the four following 
factors: Cost of power, cost of coke, 
cost of raw materials and cost of 
freight for the finished material to 
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the point of consumption. In Nor- 
way and Sweden, and possibly in the 
central districts of Europe, it may be 
found. possible to produce rail and 
structural steel economically by aid 
of the electric furnace; in Germany, 
England and America, under the pres- 
ent conditions, the writer believes 
that the electrical method of manu- 
facture will be found unable to com- 
pete with the open-hearth process 
for these cheaper classes of steel. 

such an exten- 


However, whether 


sion of the use of electric furnaces 
occurs at once in England, or only 
with the gradual exhaustion of the 


coal supply in that country, its field 
of application is already sufficiently 
wide to justify a more detailed study, 
on the part of steelmakers, of the de- 
velopments of the past five years. 
In a series of articles the writer will 
give details of the improvements in 
design and operation which have oc- 
curred in connection with each type 
of furnace during the period under 
review, and will also present a sum- 
mary of the contents of the more im- 
portant papers on the subject that 
have been contributed to scientific so- 
the technical 


1912. 


and to press, 


1907 to 


cieties 
from 
The Heroult Furnace 
steel refining 
furnace, in number of installations, 
heads the list of electric furnaces 
in use in the iron and steel industry. 
Thirty-one furnaces of this type have 
already been installed with an aggre- 
133 tons per charge, 


The Heroult electric 


gate capacity of 


and 20 additional furnaces, with an 
aggregate capacity of 143 tons per 
charge, are in course of erection. 
The increase in the size of the fur- 


naces also is indicated by these totals, 
since the 31 furnaces in active opera- 


tion have an average capacity, per 
charge, of 4.3 tons while the 20 fur- 
naces now being erected have an av- 
erage capacity of 7.1 tons per charge 

The largest types now in opera- 
tion are the 15-ton furnaces of the 
United States Steel Corporation at 


Worcester, Mass., and South Chicago, 
Ill. The largest furnaces in course of 
erection are in Germany. These in- 
clude one of 25 tons for the Deutsch- 
er Kaiser steel works at Bruckhausen, 
and one of 22 tons for a steel plant 
at Rombach. The 25-ton furnace 
is to be operated with molten metal 
from an open-hearth furnace; presum- 
employed for the 
qualities of 
The furnaces 
cold scrap 
four heats 


ably it is to be 
manufacture of 

rail or structural steel. 
which are operating on 
yield, on the average, 


special 
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per day of 24 hours, while those tak- 
ing molten metal yield 15 heats per 
day. The aggregate daily output of 
the 31 furnaces in active operation 
on this basis, is 1,489 tons per day of 
24 hours, which will be more than 
doubled, when the furnaces now in 
course of erection are placed in ser- 
vice. 

The design of the Heroult furnace 
has undergone little alteration during 
the 12 years that have elapsed since 
the first English patent was issued in 
1900. This fact proves that Heroult’s 
earlier experience in the manufacture 
of aluminum and ferro-alloys by the 
aid of electric heat had been of ser- 
vice to him when the time arrived 
to design a furnace adapted to the 
special requirements of the steel in- 
dustry. Fig. 7 shows the original, 
2,500-kilogram furnace with which the 
first trials were made at La Praz, 
in 1899-1900, and Figs. 3, 4 and 5 
show the 2,500-kilogram furnace which 
was started in January, 1911, at Bain- 
tree, Eng., for Lake & Elliott. The 
most striking changes included the 
use of square instead of round elec- 
trodes and the location of the charg- 
ing door at the back, instead of at 
the side of the furnace. 


Design of Heroult Furnace 


The Heroult electric furnace con- 
sists of a closed, shallow iron tank, 
thickly lined with refractory materi- 
als, mounted upon curved and toothed 
bars, which permit the furnace to 
be tilted and held by a rack at any 
angle for discharging its contents. 
Magnesite brick and crushed dolomite 
form the lining for the bottom of the 
furnace and are employed also for 
the openings, and for the portions of 
the furnace exposed to the corroding 
action of the slags. The top of the 
furnace is built of silica brick, as this 
is the portion which suffers most 
from the high temperature of the fur- 
nace operations. 

As regards the source of heat, the 
earlier furnaces of 2,500 kilograms 
capacity were operated with direct 
current. Two massive carbon eiec- 
trodes 68 inches in length and 14 
inches square, well-insulated from 
each other and from the furnace cov- 
er, were employed to carry the cur- 
rent into and away from the slag 
on the charge of metal in the fur- 
nace. The carbons were supported 
by an insulated framework attached 
to the back of the furnace, and could 
be moved either in a vertical or hori- 
zontal direction by a set of gears. 


The method of operating these di- 
rect current furnaces was to employ 





both are and resistance heating for 
melting the charge of metal and for 
the refining operation, the electrodes 
being raised just clear of the molten 
slag when the highest temperature 
was desired. Under these conditions, 
two arcs were formed, one as the cur- 
rent entered the slag from the first 
electrode, and another as the cur- 
rent escaped from the slag through 
the second electrode. The heat of 
these two arcs and that developed 
in the slag itself by the passage of 
the current between the point of in- 
gress and egress, raised the slag to 
a very high temperature, which was 
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nace and the electrodes are never 
allowed to dip in the slag in present 
practice. Iron ore is now used to 
produce an oxidizing slag when this 
is required. The method of work 
with the early type of furnace was as 
follows: 

A charge of steel scrap, pig iron, 
iron ore and lime was placed in the 
furnace, and this was raised to the 
melting point by combined are and 
resistance cheating. The slag formed 
by the lime and silicates of the ore 
rose and floated on the surface of 
the molten metal. The further trans- 
fer of heat to the charge occurred 








FIG, 2—SIDE AND REAR VIEW OF THE 


transferred to the metal lying under- 
neath. Both oxidizing and reducing 
effects would be obtained by varying 
the composition of the slag. The slag 
is employed in the Heroult refining 
process as a scavenging agent; the 
number of slags required to purify 
the metal depending upon the amount 
of impurities in the original charge, 
and the purpose for which the fin- 
ished metal is required. 

The use of an air blast to produce 
an oxidizing effect was abandoned 
very early in the trials of the fur- 





HEROULT FURNACE AT WORCESTER. 
IN THIS ILLUSTRATION AND IN FIG, 1, THE ELECTRODES ARE NOT 
IN POSITION, 


by allowing the electrodes to dip 
just beneath this slag, but not into 
the metal beneath it. Iron ore was 
then added to the charge to produce 
an oxidizing slag. Under these con- 
ditions the impurities of the iron and 
steel scrap became oxidized and en- 
tered the slag. By pouring off this 
slag, therefore, and by renewing, sev- 
eral times, the materials which formed 
it, a very pure product could be ob- 
tained. The method was in reality 
a washing-out process, in which the 
slag acted as a solvent, The fact 
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that all the heating with this type 
of furnace occurred without any 
actual contact between the carbon 
electrodes and the metal, also con- 
duced to the purity of the product, 
since neither silicon nor carbon could 
enter into the iron or steel from the 
electrodes. When the iron in the cru- 
cible had been raised to the requi- 
site degree of purity by this wash- 
ing-out process, a calculated amount 
of an iron alloy, high in carbon, was 
added, and the resultant steel, of 
known carbon content, was poured 


into the casting ladle. 
The 15-Ton Furnace at South Chicago 


The following details of the con- 
struction and methods of operating 
the 15-ton furnace installed by the 
Illinois Steel Co., at South Chicago, 





FIG. 3—END VIEW OF LATE TYPE 


to give the furnace an angle of ap- 
proximately 29 degrees when tilted 
over to its full extent. 

Attached to the back of the fur- 
nace is an 18-inch plunger with a 4- 
foot stroke, working in a_ cylinder 
attached to an hydraulic pipe line of 
500 pounds pressure to the square 
inch. This gives a lifting power ap- 
proximately of 45 tons. The balance 
of the furnace is so arranged that the 
equilibrium is never upset, and, there- 
fore, to return to the _ horizontal 
position, merely requires the release 
of the pressure. It will be noted 
that the floating pinion and rack re- 
quire some provision for the forward 
position of the. furnace. when. tilted. 
This is taken care of by having a 
movable cylinder pivoted at both the 
top and bottom, which allows the 


OF HEROULT FUR- FIG. 4—FRONT VIEW OF 


NACE OF 2,500 KILOGRAMS CAPACITY 


are taken from a paper by C. G. Os- 
borne, read before the Chicago sec- 
tion of the American Electro-Chem- 
ical Society, in January, 1911. They 
show that only slight changes have 
been found necessary in the Heroult 
furnace, when worked with three- 
phase in place of direct current, and 
with charges of metal five times 
larger than those used in the early 
furnaces 

Upon a solid foundation, about 5 
feet above the ground level, a _ sta- 
tionary rack, 8 feet, 9 inches long, 
is fastened. Upon this rack the fur- 
nace proper rests on a floating pin- 
ion, fastened to its shell by rivets. 
The arc of this floating pinion has a 
radius of 10 feet, and its purpose is 


cylinder to follow the motion of the 
furnace. 

The furnace shell is built of steel 
plates, 1 inch thick, riveted together. 
The outside horizontal cross-section 
plan is approximately that of a com- 
plete circle, 13% feet in diameter, 
with two flattened portions situated 
at the front and back, respectively. 

On the bottom of the _ furnace, 
within the l-inch plate, and next to 
it, one row of magnesite brick, laid 
the 4%-inch way, is placed across 
the flat portion. The side walls 
of the furnace are vertical and con- 
sist of two rows of magnesite brick, 
laid lengthwise, giving a _ thickness 
of 18 inches of magnesite brick. These 
solid magnesite brick walls extend 
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up to the furnace roof. The bottom 
of the consists of dead- 
burned magnesite to a depth of 12 
inches at its thinnest point, which is, 


furnace 


of course, at the extreme center 
From this thinnest point the bottom 
slopes. gradually upwards so as to 
form a portion of a sphere 7 feet, 2 
inches in radius. The furnace bot- 
tom was made as follows: Dead- 
burned and carefully-ground magne- 
site was mixed with basic 
hearth slag in the proportion of four 
of magnesite to one of open-hearth 


open- 


slag. To this mixture, sufficient tar 
was added to make the mass _ suffi- 
ciently plastic to enable it to be 
tamped into the furnace. The entire 
depth of the bottom was tamped in 
this way. Next, the furnace was 
filled with wood, dried out for about 








2,500-KILOGRAM, HEROULT 
FURNACE 


48 hours, and then filled with coke, 
and the electrodes lowered and the 
current turned on. In this way the 
bottom was fluxed into place. 


The Furnace Roof 


The furnace roof is built of silica 
brick, 12 inches in thickness, and_ is 
laid on a movable ring. This ring is 
provided with a top and bottom angle 
iron to take a skew-back brick, and 
from this the arch is spanned across 
the 10-foot interior of the furnace with 
The bricks are set in 
circles parallel to the steel ring, and 


an 8-inch rise. 


wooden wedges are provided to take 
care of the subsequent expansion of 
the brick. Holes for the electrodes 
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are left in the roof by means of tem- 
plates. 

There are five doors, two on each 
side of the furnace, and one in front 
of the pouring spout. The doors are 
made of cast iron, lined with clay 
brick, laid the 4%4-inch way. They 
work in the usual groove arrange- 
ment, and are operated by steam 
pressure of about 150 pounds. The 
front door over the pouring spout is 
an exception to this, being operated 
by hand with a counterbalance. 

The- three electrodes are lowered 
through the roof in the form of an 
equilateral triangle, each side of 
which is 5 feet 2 inches in length, the 
apex of this triangle pointing toward 
the back of the furnace. The center 
of this triangle coincides . with the 
center of the furnace roof. There are 
three separate holders, one for each 
electrode. Each holder is constructed 
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it and the electrode to make a gas- 
tight joint. 

The weight of the electrodes is sup- 
ported by chains which extend over 
pulleys to the drums at the back of 
the furnace. The electrodes are kept 
in alignment by vertical guides, and 
are regulated by individual motors 
placed at the back of the furnace. 
The regulation may be either by hand, 
by controllers or by automatic devices. 

The operating platform of the fur- 
nace is about 9 feet from the ground 
level, Around the furnace on this 
platform, at convenient points, bins 
are placed for the miscellaneous ma- 
terials used in furnace operations. The 
iront part of the furnace platform 
is cut out to allow a ladle to be hung 
in position when the furnace is tapped 
and for any miscellaneous work in 
the pit. The pouring platform is 30 
feet long, and is of sufficient size to 











FIG. 5--HEROULT FURNACE AT BAINTREE IN CASTING FIG. 6 


POSITION 


of a solid, water-cooled copper cast- 
ing bolted directly to the bus-bar. In 
front, these holders are split and are 
joined with a right and left screw, 
which enables the holder to be opened 
Or closed at will. The holders are 
designed to carry a 24-inch electrode, 
but by the aid of contact blocks, any 
electrode of a smaller size can be em- 
ployed. 

The electrodes in use early in June, 
1911, were 14-inch square carbons 
manufactured by the National Carbon 
Co., Cleveland, and at the point where 
the electrode entered the roof of the 
furnace, a cooling box through which 
water circulated constantly, was placed 
round the electrode. This box rested 
on the roof of the furnace, and mov- 
able plates were set in position around 





permit eight molds to be placed in 
position for pouring. 

The current is three-phase, 2,200 
volts and 25 cycles. The cost for 
power is % cent per kilowatt-hour, 
as measured at the meters. At the 
electric furnace it is stepped-down 
by means of three 750-kilowatt trans- 
formers, to the voltage of the fur- 
nace. These transformers are 59 ar- 
ranged with switches, that the prim- 
ary turns may be altered to give 
secondary voltages of 80, 90, 100 or 
110 volts as desired. Ordinarily, 90 
volts are used. 

The normal operation of. the fur- 
nace is as follows: Ordinary Bessemer 
iron is full-blown in a 15-ton con- 
verter, in from 8 to 12 minutes. It 
is then poured directly from the Bes- 


semer vessel into an electric furnace 
transfer. ladle, and is drawn to the 
electric furnace building, a distance 
of about one-fourth of a mile, in 
about five minutes. As a precaution 
against the possible formation of a 
skull in the ladle, the Bessemer charge 
is blown about 1,500 pounds of scrap 
hotter than ordinary Bessemer prac- 
tice. 

When the ladle is received at the 
electric furnace it is picked up by the 
crane, slightly tilted and the silicious 
slag is completely cleaned off by hand- 
rabbling. The metal is then ready 
for charging. This is accomplished 
by tilting the ladle on its trunnions 
and the metal flows into the furnace 
through the spout. Cleaning off the 
slag and charging Occupies from five 
to ten minutes. 

The electrodes are then lowered and 
the current is turned on. As the 


ARRANGEMENT OF CONTROLLERS OF THE 
BAINTREE FURNACE 


metal is being poured into the furnace, 
the helpers shovel iron oxide and lime 
into the furnace through the working 
doors. In this way a basic oxidizing 
slag is produced, which serves to re- 
move the phosphorus. In about 30 
minutes this slag has served its pur- 
pose, and the furnace is tilted slightly 
forward and the slag is removed in 
from five to ten minutes by hand 
rabbling. 

The recarburizer is added at this 
point. On the bare surface of the 
oxidized metal, lime is quickly added, 
with sufficient fluorspar to keep the 
mass fluid. In about 15 minutes this 
lime is melted, and finely-divided coke 
dust is thrown on top of the slag un- 
derneath each of the three electrodes. 

Under the influence of the are, cal- 
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cium carbide is produced in gradually 
increasing quantities. As soon as this 
point in the refining operation has 
been reached, a neutral if not actu- 
ally a reducing atmosphere has been 
obtained. From this point to the 
finish there is practically a dead-melt 
in a reducing atmosphere. The slag 
at this stage of the process is fluid 
and highly basic. If a sample should 
be taken and water added to it, the 
resultant acetylene gas, from the well- 
known calcium carbide and water re- 
action, is of sufficient quantity to 
light and burn for half a minute. 
Tests are next made to show the 
condition of the steel. A small, cyl- 
indrical test piece is poured and 
forged to a round pancake shape un- 
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What is actually done in the elec- 
tric furnace at the South works of the 
Illinois Steel Co. is to take oxidized 


blown metal and to produce deox- 


idized steel, low in sulphur and phos- 
phorus, and, within reasonable limits, 
of practically any. analysis required 
by the consumer. The steel charged 
into the electric furnace has approxi- 
mately the following analysis: Carbon, 
0.05 to 0.1 per cent; sulphur, 0.035 to 
0.07 per cent; phosphorus, 0.095 per 
cent; manganese, 0.05 to 0.1 per cent, 
and silicon, 0.005 to 0.015 per cent. 
The electric furnace at South Chi- 
cago has produced high grade alloy 
steel, high grade and ordinary carbon 
steels, and has operated on a greater 
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FIG. 7—SECTIONAL ELEVATION OF THE HEROULT ELECTRIC CRUCIBLE 
FURNACE 
der a steam hammer, located at the variety of products than any electric- 
furnace. If this forged sample shows ally-heated furnace in the world. 


by its appearance, a satisfactory con- 

dition of the metal, the bath is tapped. 

If not, further refining is necessary. 
To tap the furnace, the electrodes 


are raised from the bath and the 
ladle is swung by a crane underneath 
the pouring spout and the tilting 


lever is pulled forward. The pouring 
is done through a 1%-inch nozzle to 
molds of varying typical 
furnace charge sheet is given in Ta- 
ble I. . 

It will be noted, from Table I, 
that it takes from 1% to 2 hours to 
make a heat, according to the grade 
of steel produced. 


sizes. A 


As to the mechanical tests of the 
steel now being made by the Heroult- 
Bessemer electric process at South 
Chicago, the following data were giv- 
en at the mechanical testing plant of 
the Illinois Steel Co.: Elastic limit, 
35,000 to 47,000 pounds per square 
inch; tensile strength, 60,000 to 70,000 
pounds per square inch; elongation, 
25 to 30 per cent; reduction of area, 
43 to 60 per cent. As to the difference 
between this electric steel and acid 
open-hearth steel, it was stated that 
the same tensile strength is obtained 
with the electric steel, with lower 
carbon than with open-hearth steel. 
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For example, a 10 per cent carbon 
electric steel averages the same ten- 
sile strength as a 0.15 to 0.17 carbon 
acid open-hearth steel. 

In the course of the discussion on 
Mr. Osborne’s paper, it was stated 
that at South Chicago, ferro-silicon is 
employed in finishing rail steel, but 
it is not used in an ordinary way for 
deoxidizing purposes. There was 
found to be less loss from segregation 
in the ingot, with electric steel than 
with open-hearth steel; this was 
ascribed to its greater density’ and 
greater freedom from occluded gases. 
The furnace required 1,950 kilowatts 
to operate it. Of this total 750 kilo- 
watts were necessary to maintain the 
molten, 15-ton charge at the proper 
temperature for the refining operation, 
to balance radiation and other heat 
losses, while the full power was only 





Table I. 

Evectric Furnace CHarce SHEET, ILLIn- 
ois Steet Co., SoutnH CHIcaco 
Material Used. 

Pounds. 

Converter-blown metal............ 30,000 
PN ie ah Gd C wche aA eR SEE ot as 700 
Ferro-manganese, 80 per cent..... 200 
Ferro-silicon, 10 per cent........ 60 
Ferro-silicon, 50 per cent......... 80 
MORSNOMIMEE: 064 DN.as 4s Whee Behe 130 
PEM © civ sao a's pb abaeaa sees 490 
COUR: WORE kel ab dniwhcadeowr neces 200 
Rae, IOS Slee: 3. 5 essa 5 98s 8 600 
Lek SOONG: BOG. 354.6 Ci ces Wh. 600 
SRE sb nod dak Ae CRS hoes 400 
Do noo od Sec bY EAR ED Race k o> 25 
Time Recuirep For ELectric FURNACE 

OPERATION 

A.M. 

Tapped previous heat............. 7:00 
Metal ordered for. ioe see gec 7:15 
DEMERS <SURNRVOR | oad cacka lh candawes 7:15 
SD MECIRUND 0k sida cay aisahouce 7:17 
RNG SOD oc BEN vr ds's 2 sand Ke Ok 7:27 
eer WON 5S Shs 5 coarse ch awons 8:00 
meee, -MONNOE ih iecks cen dons 8:11 
PL) nape 4cas 6 athe elated 8:48 
ies OF eet. ieee ts 1 hour, 21 minutes 











employed when the charge was being 
heated: The furnace was not run con- 
tinuously, and after cooling-down at 
week ends and at other times, it was 
prepared on restarting for its charge 
of molten metal, by the use of coke 
and an electric current, or by the 
aid of oil-burners. 


Cost of Operation 


No cost data are available covering 
the operation of either the South Chi- 
cago or Worcester, 15-ton furnaces, 
and only a few detailed figures of the 
power consumption are obtainable. 
Assuming that the average power 
used per charge at South Chicago is 
1,350 kilowatts and the average time 


per charge 80 minutes, the results 
would show 117 kilowatt-hours per 
ton of 2,000 pounds. In Tables II, 


IlI and IV, figures from an article 
published in Metallurgical and Chemical 


Engineering, April 1910, support this 
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estimate of the power consumption 
of the South Chicago furnace, when 
working under normal conditions, with 
molten metal from the Bessemer con- 
verter. This method of operation 





Table II. 
Time Regurrep ror Various Heats WITH 
CurRRENT CONSUMPTION 
Net weight Kilowatt 
charged, hours Time. 
pounds. used. Hours. Min’ts. 
29,000 2,000 1 20 
28,000 2,300 1 35 
28 200 2,500 2 15 
28,000 2,200 1 30 
26,406 2,100 Ser: 
25,700 2,200 2 40 
25,700 2,900 2 eh 
23,090 2,500 1 35 
28,000 2,400 1 35 
27,000 2,300 1 25 
27,400 2,700 55a 











was patented in the United States on 
Sept. 14, 1909, by A. R. Walker. 

The average specific energy con- 
sumption of the nine heats in Table 
[III is 47.2 kilowatt-hours per 1,000 
pounds net weight, or 103.8 kilowatt- 
hours per net metric ton. A com- 
parison of the specification for axle 
steel and the analyses of the metal 
from eight heats, is made in Table 
IV. 

The cost of repairs is said to be 
low and is given by the same writer 
as follows: 

A silica roof costs $60; if it lasts 
for 129 heats the cost of the roof per 
ton treated is about 3 cents. The 
10 pounds of dolomite ($6 per ton) 
required for repairing the lining, per 
ton of steel, cost also about 3 cents. 
Hence, the total cost of repairs of 
the furnace proper, is approximately 
6 cents per ton, which is a remark- 
ably low figure. 

The consumption of electrodes var- 
ies from 6 to 10 pounds per ton of 
steel; this figure applies both to 
graphite and amorphous carbon. 

Data are not available covering the 
costs of repairs and power consump- 





Table III. 
AVERAGE SpeciFIC ENERGY CONSUMPTION. 

Kilowatt- 

Net weight, Kilowatt- hours per 

pounds. hours. metric ton. 
28,060 1,400 110.0 
27,600 1,700 135.5 
27,000 1,400 114.1 
28,000 1,000 78.5 
28,000 1,300 102.1 
28,400 1,300 100.8 
27,800 1,000 79.2 
27,600 1,500 119.5 
28,100 1,200 93.9 


some respects, more easy to work 
than the Chicago furnace, and that, as 
it is charged with Talbot open-hearth 
steel, largely dephosphorized, the time 
of the heats is shorter and the spe- 
cific energy consumption is less than 
that of the earlier furnace. The steel 
produced at Worcester is used for the 
manufacture of the finer varieties of 
wire, 

Considerable space has been de- 
voted in this article to a description 
of the methods of work and results 
obtained with the South Chicago fur- 
nace on account of the size and im- 
portance of this installation, and the 
fuller particulars that are available 
concerning it. Other specially inter- 
esting installations of the Heroult fur- 
nace will now be dealt with briefly. 


Producing Tool and Gun Steels 


At the Richard Lindenburg steel 
plant, Remscheid Hasten, Germany, 
two furnaces of 2,500 to 3,000 kilo- 
grams capacity are producing tool 
and gun steels from molten steel, 
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white, a sample of the steel is taken 
and its carbon content is determined. 
Then a mixture of iron and carbon, 
accurately calculated, is added, and 
when dissolved, the necessary addi- 
tion of manganese and of ferro-sili- 
con is made, to produce the desired 
quality. The steel is then tapped. So 
far as phosphorus is concerned the 
analysis of the steel in a well-man- 
aged charge, fluctuates between 0,003 
and 0.005 per cent, while sulphur 
ranges from 0.007 to 0.012 per cent. 
As a rule, carbon, manganese and sili- 
con can be accurately kept within 
limits of 0.03 to 0.05 per cent. 


Elimination of Sulphur 


The elimination of the sulphur 
takes place during the last stage of 
the process, and seems to be due to 
the fact that a much more basic slag 
can be used in the electric process on 
account of the much higher tempera- 
ture available. When the steel is taken 
in a highly oxidized condition from 
the Wellman furnace it carries only 
about 0.01 per cent of phosphorus, 
and may be directly covered with 
carbon and the neutral slag. This 
makes it possible to finish a charye 
in 144 hours, with a consumption of 








Table IV. 
SPECIFICATION 
Carbon, Sulphur, Phosphorus, M’'ng’nese, 
Axle steel, per cent per cent, per cent. per cent, 
pounds, 0.35 to 0.45 0.03 0.03 0.37 
AwnaLyses OF Eicut Heats Mave To tHe Asove SPECIFICATION. 
30.000 045 0.032 0.031 0.49 
29,000 0.327 0.028 0.033 0.42 
30,000 0.38 0.028 0.026 0.40 
30,000 0.35 0.031 0.037 0.38 
30,000 0.41 0.030 0.039 0.37 
30,000 0.48 0.025 0.032 0.41 
30,000 0.42 0.030 0.027 0.44 
30,000 0.35 0.030 0.028 0.34 

















tion of the 15-ton Heroult furnace in- 
stalled by the American Steel & Wire 
Co., at Worcester, Mass., and shown 
in Figs. 1 and 2. It is known, how- 
ever, that the furnace, which has been 
operating since January, 1910, is, in 


charged from a Wellman tilting open- 
hearth furnace. According to Eich- 


off the method of operation at this ~ 


plant is as follows: 


From a Wellman tilting open-hearth 
furnace 1.5 to 2 tons of liquid steel, 
partially purified, are cast into the 
electric furnace, care being taken to 
hold back the slag. The bath is cov- 
ered with an oxidizing slag, and the 
current is turned on. After a lapse 
of one-half to three-quarters of an 
hour the slag is carefully drawn off, 
the clear bath is covered with a cer- 
tain amount of carbon and a fresh 
amount of slag, free from oxides, is 
charged. This slag is melted after 
20 minutes, and then through the 
action of the arc upon the slag, it is 
thoroughly deoxidized, calcium car- 
bide being formed. In this manner 
the bath is completely protected 
against access of air. The charging 
of the neutral slag cools the bath so 
much, that the greater part of the 
protoxide of iron is reduced by the 
layer of carbon. A certain quantity 
of manganese ore is also charged with 
the neutral slag. This, too, is re- 
duced, and destroys the last small 
balance of the protoxide of iron. 
When the slag has become quite 


power of 200 kilowatt-hours per ton 
of steel. 


The steel produced under these con- 
ditions, according to Eichoff, may be 
kept for hours under a neutral slag 
without changing its quality, and a 
part of the heat may be cast and the 
balance be worked over to another 
grade, which is of great importance 
to steel founders. The steel may 
be allowed, also, to chili, and be 
melted over again, without affecting 
its quality. 


Electric Steel for Castings 


An installation of a different char- 
acter is that recently completed at 
the steel foundry of Lake & Elliot, 
Baintree, Eng., where castings for 
the automobile trade are the chief 
specialty. This plant is of special in- 
terest, not only because it is at pres- 
ent the only works in England where 
an electric furnace is being employed 
solely for foundry work, but also 
because it is in a district where 













































cheap power is unobtainable and the 
company has been compelled to gene- 
rate its current. The generating plant 
consists of a gas producer, a West- 
inghouse gas engine and single phase 


alternator. 

The gas engine is of the vertical, 
tandem type with 8 cylinders, and 
has a capacity of 450 horsepower. 


The alternator has a capacity of 300 
kilowatts at 110 volts. The current is 


single phase, alternating, and the 
periodicity, 25 cycles per second. This 
alternator is direct coupled to the 
gas-engine. The furnace is of two 


tons capacity, and is of the standard, 
single phase, Heroult type, using two 


electrodes. This refining medium, 
tilted, is illustrated in Fig. 5. 
The furnace has been installed on 


a concrete foundation, 2 feet, 6 inches 
above the level of the foundry floor. 
When skimming off the first slag, the 
the platform shown 


raised, 


center only, of 


in Fig. 5, is and a_ shallow 
slag car is run in under the platform. 
This car, when in position for receiv- 
ing the slag, rests on a sliding plat- 
form, which is pushed back when the 
furnace is ready for tapping, thus al- 
for the ladle. 


lowing room 


Automatic Regulators 


The case for the automatic regula- 


tors, which are of the Thury type, 
Fig. 6, and are used for maintain- 
ing the are at a constant lenyth, is 
built into a wall between the engine 
room and the foundry, so that they 
are accessible both to the melter in 


the foundry, and to the electrician in 
the engine room. 

The furnace is tilted electrically, a 
5-horsepower motor being employe’. 
The control of this tilting mechanism 
is placed immediately in front of the 
The method of working the 
that 
and 


furnace. 


furnace is regularly employed 


refining scrap in 


The 


mixture of 


when melting 


a Heroult furnace. scrap em- 


ployed is a horseshoes, 


castings and foundry scrap, boiler 
punchings and miscellaneous heavy 
steel scrap, of small dimensions. The 
furnace is served by a 5-ton, over- 
head, electric traveling crane. Steel 
from the furnace is received in a 2- 
ton, bottom-teeming ladle, the actual 


casting being performed through the 


intermediate use of hand shanks, 
and, in the the 
ings, by direct-pouring from the ladle. 


la- 


case of larger cast- 


By the use of a bottom-teeming 


dle, a 


delivering 


ready method is obtained of 


small and _ intermittent 


quantities of steel, free from slag, 


both to shanks and molds. 


The 
clusively dead soft, between 0.10 and 


steel made is, of course, ex- 


0.15 per cent carbon, with manganese 
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and silicon varying slightly according 
to the special mechanical properties 
required. Owing to the refining pow- 
the the sul- 
and extremely 
than 0,03 


ers of electric furnace, 


phur phosphorus are 


low, being together less 
per cent. 
As a the 


phur the proportion of cracked cast- 


result of absence of sul- 
ings is reduced tO a minimum. Crack- 
due to contraction 


The size, shape 


ing is generally 
over large surfaces. 
and condition of cores will frequently 
not permit the shrinkage 
to take place, and this sets up stresses 
sufficient to 


necessary 


in the steel which are 


cause rupture. For case-hardening, 


the steel is equal to the best crucible 
the content. 


steel of same carbon 


Other Heroult Furnace Installations 
and 
at Ed- 
Sons & 


Kurnaces of similar size capa- 
operation 


Vickers’ 


have been in 
Allen’s, at 


city 


gar 








Table V. 


2'4-TON 
Firrenact 


Oureut ' NI IleRouLt ELEC 


TRi¢ 
Steel with 


Meltir g Refining Scrap 


>) © a5. 


and 


Week ending 
PIR ahs 9 5 v0 8 Vo b's ole 6:10 2 di 126 
(RRS SO SE re ie aa 
Average hours per heat, including all 
repairs and charging, 4 hours, 51 minutes 


Hours 


Total weight teemed...... 140,510 pounds 
Shortest heat, ........3 3 hours, 10 minutes 
Lowest powell consumption pe 1,000 
kilograms at furnace, 459.2 kilowatt 
hours, 
Average power for week at furnace, 
§28 kilowatt-hours. 
Per cent. 
Percentage of scrap ...... nee oe 
Percentage of clear ingcts......... 93 
Ixidation, etc fee dta Ob as Patina” 











Shet- 
S-ton 


*Maxim, Thomas Firth & Sons, 
field, 1910, 
furnace is now in course of construc- 
tion at the Vickers’ works. At Ed- 
gar Allen’s, molten from an 
open-hearth furnace 
charging the electric refining furnaces, 
Thomas Firth & Sors 
scrap is used. 


Eng., since and an 


steel 
is employed for 
while at and 
Vickers’, 
The 


of electric 


cold 


most important development 
Great 
Skin- 


Carlin 


work in 
Britain, however, is that at the 
works, at 


furnace 


ingrove Iron Co.'s 


How, Yorkshire, where a 15-ton Her- 
oult furnace is now in course of erec- 
tion. This furnace will be operated 


entirely by electricity generated from 
the waste gases of a blast furnace and 
coke-oven plant, and will produce a 
high quality of rail steel, from metal 
into it, from a Talbot melting 


The cost of electrical power 


run 
furnace. 
at this plant is expected to be about 
kilowatt-hour, or 
that of the South 


about 
Chi- 


6 cents 
the 


per 


Same as 
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furnace, which is operated by 


cago 
Ras power, 

\s regards the power consumption 
of the smaller types of Heroult fur- 
naces when melting and refining steel 


the Table V 


the ex- 


given in 


the 2! 


scrap, figures 


show work of $-ton 


perimental plant at La Praz, France, 


the Dec. 24, 1911. 

The the 107th made 
with the same roof, and this was ap- 
for 10 
for 


for week ending 


last heat was 
good condition 


Making 
the 


parently in 


more heats. allowance 
the 


refine 


difference in time taken to 


each charge of metal, the fig- 
Table V 
power consumption than was required 
South and 


economy fur- 


ures in represent a larger 


by the Chicago furnace, 


the 


naces 


of installing large 


heated by three-phase current, 
order to ob- 
and other 


current 


becomes manifest. In 


tain the higher efficiency 


advantages of three-phase 
now 
adapted to this 
the Konig- 
Staatseisenwerke at 


small furnaces are 


and 


generators, 
being modified 


method of working, and 


liche Ungarische 
installing a 
this 
The 8-ton Heroult furnace now being 
the Vickers Shef- 


field, is also to be of the three-phase 


Hungary, 


furnace of 


Diosgyor, are 


| 


2,000-kilogram type. 


erected at works, 


type. 
Future Development 


The future development of the Her- 


oult electric steel refining furnace 


and would, therefore, appear 
likely to be in the direction of utiliz- 


all 


and where large installa- 


process 


ing three-phase current for sizes 


of furnaces, 


tions are concerned, of employing 
metal from open-hearth furnaces, or 
from the Bessemer converter, as raw 
material for the electric-refining oper- 
ation. More than one-half of the 
large Heroult furnaces’ now Operating 


are using molten metal from Martin, 
Talbot 


and in 


for 
this 
likely to be 


Wellman or furnaces 


charging purposes, time 


method of operation is 


generally adopted. 


Earliest Production of Steel 


The steel produced in this 


country 
necticut in 


first 
Con- 


Higley 


probably made in 


1728 by 


was 
Samuel 


and Joseph Dewey. Crucible steel 
vas first successfully produced in 
the United States in 1832 at the 
works of William and John H. Gar- 
rard, at Cincinnati. Bessemer stecl 


was first made in this country in 
September, 1864, by William ©, Dur- 


fee at an experimental plant at Wy 


andotte, Mich., and open-hearth steel 
in 1864 by the New Jersey Steel & 
Iron Co., at Trenton, N. J. 




















Novel Type of Blast Furnace Construction 


The Design and Construction of Structural Steel Framework Supported 


by Four Steel Columns for Carrying the Weight of the Entire Furnace 


rhe general construction of blast 
furnaces has undergone no _ radical 
change in more than a _ generation. 
When the old style of masonry con- 
struction was replaced by the steel 
shell, the masonry piers were simul- 
taneously replaced by columns never 
less than 6, and frequently 12 or 16 
in number, set under the mantel ring. 
The furnace itself has recently been 
the subject of radical changes; in 
some cases the thin-lined construc- 
tion has been adopted for the whole 
furnace, and in other cases it has 
been adopted for a zone immediately 
above the bosh, raising the mantel 
several feet to make this possible, 
but still the style of construction 
with columns set immediately under 
the mantel has been universally fol- 


lowed. 
Disadvantages of Old Style Construction 


In spite of the apparent perman- 
ence of this type of construction, it 
is open to grave disadvantages from 
the operating point of view, which 
may be briefly outlined as follows: 

The bustle pipe is necessarily out- 
side the columns, as the slope of the 
bosh and size of the crucible are such 
as to leave but little room _ inside 
the columns for the necessary water 
piping, etc.; consequently, the pen- 
stocks have to pass between the col- 
umns. Moreover, the hearth jacket 
requires a diameter but little smaller 
than the circle of the inside of the 
columns, and as a result the cooling- 
water ditch for protection against 
breakouts is exceedingly limited in 
width. 

Still another result of this con- 
struction is less immediately disas- 
trous, but leads eventually to a very 
serious condition. The space between 
the base of the columns and _ the 
hearth jacket being so small, the 
whole structure is necessarily set on 
one foundation and the continual ex- 
pansion, which all masonry structures 
undergo from _ continued _ heating, 
gradually pushes the column bases 
out. 

It has seemed to me that it would 
be possible to avoid these evils by 

‘From a paper presented at the Cleveland 


meeting of the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers. 





building a framework of structural 
material strong enough to carry the 
weight of the whole furnace and to 
support this on columns set at the 
corners of this framework, which 
would throw them so far back from 
the furnace proper that they would 
be safe from all danger from break- 
outs or other accidents, and at the 
same time would allow room enough 
around the furnace for necessary ac- 
cess to all parts with great safety, 
ease, and speed in all necessary work. 

When re-designing our furnace, we 
first laid it out with the idea of using 
a triangular frame of girders with a 
column at each angle, and in order to 


By J E Johnson Jr. 


angular and rough as a flight of 
steps, into which the cooling plate 
construction soon wears. 

In regard to the three-column con- 
struction, while it sets the columns 
back further from the furnace than 
they come with the four-column type, 
in the event of a_ serious accident 
around the bottom of the furnace, it 
was conceivable .that one column 
might be sufficiently affected by heat 
to yield, and with the three-column 
construction this would throw the 


whole furnace to the ground. 
With the four-column construction, 





FOUR STEEL COLUMNS AND STRUCTURAL STEEL FRAMEWORK FOR CARRY- 


ING THE ENTIRE WEIGHT 


get the girders above the bustle pipe 
we considered using the thin-linea 
construction for several feet above 
the bosh angle and letting the man- 
tle at the top of this thin zone rest 
directly on the girders. On further 
consideration, however, there were 
two features of this design which we 
did not like. We desired to use the 
steel bosh jacket construction, cooled 
by external sprays, which has proven 
so durable and satisfactory at many 
plants in the south, and at some in 
the north, and which avoids entirely 
the stepped bosh wall, almost as 





OF THE BLAST FURNACE 


on the other hand, if anchor bolts to 
hold the structure down to the foun- 
dation were used, one column could 
fail completely and the two adjacent 
to it would carry the structure with 
the assistance of the counterweight- 
ing action of the column opposite to 
the one that failed. This, of course, 
would only be true if the columns 
were made so strong that any two 
would carry the structure. 
Accordingly, the four-column_ con- 
struction was adopted and the _ col- 
umns were designed to have an ample 
factor of safety with any two’ of 
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them supporting the entire weight of 
the furnace. 

To raise the girders above the bus- 
tle pipe and at the same time to 
avoid the high mantel possible only 
with the thin-lined zone above the 
top of the bosh, it was necessary to 
support the shell on the girders by 
brackets. To reduce the local stresses 
on the bottom of the shell, due to 
these brackets, eight of them were 
used. 

It is obvious that the mantel plate 
would be entirely unsupported ex- 
cept at its outer edge and that it 
might deflect at the inner edge, ow- 
ing to the weight of the brickwork, 
if some provision were not made to 
prevent this. 

The extent to which this action 
could occur in view of the brick be- 
ing so firmly supported at the outside 
by the heavy angle riveted to the 
shell, is problematical, but it was not 
desired to take any chances and a 
cantilever bracket was therefore de- 
signed to support the mantel plate 
from below to within a short distance 
of its inner edge. The angles which 
rivet the bracket to the shell con- 
tinue down below the mantel and 
support a heavy, vertical plate, the 
inner end of which projects under 
the mantel plate, while the outer end 
is prevented from rising under the 
weight so applied by heavy angles 
fastened to it, which pass up outside 
the girder and take hold of the outer 
end of the shell bracket. In order 
to prevent any possibility of deflec- 
tion of the mantel plate between these 
brackets, heavy channels were riveted 
to the inner ends of the cantilevers in 
such a position that the center of 
the channel comes as close as desir- 
able to the edge of the mantel plate. 


Concrete Piers for Columns 


Four independent piers of concrete 
were provided, as shown in the ac- 
companying illustration, and these 
were set back at a great distance 
from the foundation of the hearth of 
the furnace proper. These piers are 
at such a distance from the founda- 
tion of the hearth and so entirely 
separated therefrom that it seems im- 
possible there should ever be any 
transmission of the expansion of the 
hearth through the soft dirt between 
the two, which could force the piers 
out of position. 

Brackets were introduced between 
the top of the column and the bottom 
of the girder on each corner to pre- 
vent any possibility of the columns 
failing by leaning all in the same di- 
rection, circumferentially. Across the 


corners of the main girders, channels 
were riveted at top and bottom to 


form diagonal braces. These were 
latticed together vertically for greater 
strength. The girders were so lo- 
cated that the inner edges of their 
flanges were 4 inches from the shell 
at the closest point, and the corner 
braces were put 7 inches from the 
shell at the closest point, thus leaving 
plenty of access to the shell for any- 
thing that may be necessary, even 
behind the girders. The brackets are 
not riveted to the girders either at 
top or bottom. 

The inward thrust at the top of the 
bracket comes on the seam uniting 
the bottom and second shell plates 
and throws this into compression. 
The proportions of the bracket are 
such that the inward reaction from 
each one is relatively slight and the 
probabilities are that the sheets alone 
would be able to resist it without de- 
formation, but in order to leave no 
doubt whatever on this score, a 
heavy, 6-inch angle was run entirely 
around inside the shell just at the 
bottom edge of the second sheet in 
such a position as to receive the full 
thrust from the brackets. 


Strength of Girders 


In regard to the strength of the 
girders, they were designed to be 
safe with a low unit-stress, assuming 
that the weight of the shell, top rig- 
ging and top house lining, back lin- 
ing, bustle pipe, and the entire charge 
from the hearth to the stock line, 
were supported on them. This last 
condition is most unlikely, but it is 
conceivable that the furnace might be- 
come so badly scaffolded just above 
the tuyeres that the weight of the 
whole charge would come onto the 
mantel and so onto the structural 
work. We, therefore, provided against 
this contingency in the design. 

The general appearance of the fur- 
nace in operation is shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. Two men 
stood shoulder to shoulder as nearly 
in line as they could be placed be- 
tween the wicket on the penstock and 
the nearest column, in order to show 
the amount of room available. In ad- 
dition, the tuyere is not in line radi- 
ally with this column so that the 
access to the tuyeres is even more 
unrestricted than would be indicated 
by a photograph. This could have 
been made even better than it is, ex- 
cept that the hot blast main was so 
located as to prevent placing the col- 
umns four-square with the line of the 
tapping hole. The columns are 
bricked up to a height of 6 feet to 
prevent any possibility of damage to 
them by fire. We considered also mak- 
ing provision to keep them filled 
with waste water for several feet, but 
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this was found not to be necessary. 
The brick-work surrounding them 
consists of hard firebrick laid in ce- 
ment and is almost indestructible. 

he accessibility of the furnace for 
work of any kind is remarkable and 
I do not think that anyone who had 
worked around a furnace of this de- 
sign would ever desire to return to 
the old type of construction. We 
had some trouble with the cinder 
cooler on one occasion since the fur- 
nace was blown-in and got quite a 
little iron into the ditch beneath it. 
It ran around the furnace a distance 
of 7 or 8 feet. This would have been 
sufficient to tie itself behind one or 
more columns with the old construc- 
tion and would have been very dif- 
ficult to get out. As it was, we sim- 
ply tore down the 4%-inch wall from 
the outside of the ditch, pulled the 
chunk away from the hearth jacket, 
out of the ditch, in one piece and 
replaced the 44-inch wall. This ac- 
cessibility is also a great advantage 
in working at water pipes, and es- 
pecially in following these from the 
cocks on the circle pipe to the cool- 
ing member that they supply. The 
very short and direct connection from 
the bustle pipe to the tuyeres also is 
shown. 

Objection will probably be made to 
this construction on the ground of 
cost, but the great saving in real cost 
over the standard construction is one 
of the features which pleased us most. 
The first cost of the four-column con- 
struction was less than $2,000 in ex- 
cess of that of the standard construc- 
tion, but of this saving about $1,000 
would have been wiped out by the 
cost of work on the bustle pipe had 
we adopted the old construction. 


Saving in Time Effected 


When the steel bosh jacket is used 
with the ordinary type of furnace, it 
has necessarily to be fitted-up and 
riveted together in several sections in- 
side the columns, and, in fact, it is 
commonly attached to the edge of 
the mantel ring, as it is put togther 
with the necessity of a great deal 
of fitting of the vertical seams. In 
the present instance the bosh jacket 
was built entirely independent of the 
furnace and when the construction 
had advanced far enough to receive 
it, it was simply shoved in through 
the columns, hoisted into position 
and riveted, the entire job taking 
only about two days as against two 
or three weeks that would have been 
required had it been built-up in place 
in the customary way. 

We consider that we made easily a 
saving of five weeks by this type of 
construction. The loss of profits, 
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overhead charges, etc. at such a 
plant cannot be estimated at less 
than $500 a day, and this saving of 
35 days, therefore, represents a sav- 
ing of $17,500, or deducting $1,000 for 
the excess cost over the standard con- 
struction, a net saving by the use of 
this construction of $16,500. 

It is customary to regard charcoal 
furnaces as insignificant in size, but 
this furnace is 60 feet high and of 
a size that would make from 200 to 
300 tons per day with moderate driv- 
ing on coke iron. Furnaces have 
such an enormous capacity for ex- 
erting destructive energy that the 
tendency in the minds familiar with 
them is to overestimate their actual 
weight. It is doubtful if the weight 
of a large coke furnace figured on the 
basis described would exceed 2,000 
tons, and there is no difficulty what- 
ever in carrying a load of this 
amount with a construction of this 
kind. 


Adaptable to Thin-Lined Furnaces 


It may be well to point out that 
the construction lends itself particularly 
well to the thin-lined type of furnace, 
because the weight of the lining in 
such a furnace is an insignificant frac- 
tion of that of a standard, thick lin- 
ing, and because some outside struc- 
ture is generally necessary for sup- 
porting the piatforms, spray appa- 
ratus, etc., even if not the furnace top 
proper. This can all be done with 
great advantage from the girder 
frame if the type of construction here 
described be used. 

It is well to point- out also that 
if the cooling plate construction of 
the hearth is used so as to form an 
adequate support for a thin lining in 
the zone immediately above the bosh, 
then the high mantel, which - results 
from that construction, may be di- 
rectly supported on the girders. 


Conclusions 


A furnace designed on the plan de- 
scribed is not only feasible, but a safe 
and substantial construction. 

This construction is especially well- 
adapted to the thin-lined, or partly 
thin-lined furnace. 

Its convenience in operation is so 
much greater than that of the older 
type of furnace that there is no 
comparison from an operating point 
of view. 

The time to be saved by the use of 
this construction, at least in rebuild- 
ing, is so great as to constitute a 
money-saving of far greater extent 
than the slight excess cost of this con- 
struction over the standard. 


Upright Threading Machine 


A new design of upright machine 
for threading taps is now being man- 
ufactured by the Bickford Machine 
Co., "Greenfield, Mass. It consists of 
a vertical column supported by short 
legs which also carry a pan for oil 
and chips. At the base of this col- 
umn projects a foot which supports 
the die head. Above this are bear- 
ings carrying the vertical spindle, 
which is 2 inches in diameter. This 
spindle is driven by a worm and gear 
of coarse pitch and gives a ratio of 




















UPRIGHT THREADING MACHINE 


about 10 to 1. The worm is located 
on a horizontal shaft near the top 
of the machine and carries a cone 
pulley for a 3-inch belt! The upper 
end of the spindle carries the thread- 
ed shells or lead screws, which are 
forced down by half nuts, operated in 
a slide that forms a part of the main 
column. The lower end of the spin- 
dle has a holder to drive the tap 
which drops through the base of the 
machine. The spindle also carries, 
but does not revolve a_ horizontal 
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bar, to which is attached pulling 
strings from above. These return 
the spindle to its normal position 
when the nuts are released from the 
lead screw by means of a trip which 
is set to act the moment the tap 
crops from its holder. In operating 
the machine, the square shank of. the 
tap is inserted in the driving dog in 
the lower end of the spindle while 
the machine is running. The tap is 
held to position with one hand, while 
the short cross handle in front is 


grasped by the other hand and the 


tap and spindle are pulled down un- 
til the tap enters the die, where it is 
left free. With the same hand the 
lever, with a chain attached to its 
short arm, is then pulled over and 
this operation locks the half nuts 
over the lead screw. The lower 
bearing for the spindle is readily re- 
moved and in this way a much longer 
travel is obtained, which is desirable 
for set bolts or other taps having 
long threads. The lead screws and 
nuts are easily changed for the dif- 
ferent pitches. If desired, they are 
made with an increased lead, to com- 
pensate for shrinkage in the harden- 
ing of the taps. The capacity of the 
machine is from % inch to 2 inches 
and the same set of chasers may be 
used on any size of tap taking the 
same pitch or thread. The height of 
the machine is 8 feet, 4 inches and 
the weight, 1,300 pounds. A pump 
at the rear, driven from the counter- 
shaft, supplies the work with oil. 
The die head used is of the solid, ad- 
justable type. A four-jaw, combin- 
ation-geared, scroll chuck, 10% inches 
in size, is fitted with special jaws or 
chaser holders, which carry mill 
chasers of the same type used in the 
smaller open dies. The chasers are 
dovetailed and clamped and are backed 
lengthwise by screws. The chasers 
are adjusted separately or can be op- 
erated together and are securely 
clamped to the bottom ef the chuck 
when in position. : 


A considerable amount of vanadium 
ore is being mined in Colorado, prin- 
cipally from the Paradox district. The 
principal shippers are the Interna- 
tional Vanadium Co., controlled by 
George D. Blackwell Sons & Co., 
Liverpool, who have taken over the 
management of the General Vanad- 
ium Co.; Standard Chemical Co., con- 
trolled by the American Vanadium 
Co., and the J. M. Flannery interests, 
Pittsburgh; A. M. Wilson, of Tellur- 
ide, Colo., and the Primos Chemical 
Co. The carnotite ore in this dis- 
trict contains more vanadium than 
uranium, but the opposite is true of 
the carnotite ore found in Utah. 
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VIEWS OF THE MOTOR-DRIVEN MACHINES AND ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT IN THE MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS A1 
RAND RAPIDS, MICH. 














Electric Motor Drives in Manual Training Work 


Description of the Individual Motor and Group Drives at 


the Central and Union High Schools, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


The Central and Union high 
schools, Grand Rapids, Mich., recent- 
ly have installed motors for driving 
the machines in the manual train- 
ing departments of those’ schools, 
and these installations constitute good 
examples of what can be accomplished 
with motors in such work. Each 
school has its own generating plant 
for the manual training work which, 
in itself, is an interesting feature. 
The wood-turning room of the Cent- 
ral high school is shown in Fig. 5. 
In this instance the 
lathes are driven by one motor fron 


wood-turning 


a line shaft, but all the other ma- 


chines have individual motors §ar- 
ranged for belt drive. The other man- 
ual training departments include the 
preparation 


bench and rooms, and 


the horsepower in motors installed 


in this school is divided as follows: 
Horsepower. 


Bench room, four machines, direct 


SRT EOD Ss ca SX bo ee es ae 11 
Wood-turning room, six machines.... 19 
Preparation room, one machine...... 3 


From these figures, it will be noted 
that there are 11 motor-driven ma- 
chines with a total of 33 horsepower; 
in addition there are also 20 horse- 
power of motors for group drive. The 
shops accommodate 160 pupils per 
day. 

Power Plant 


The plant that generates the power 
for the manual training department 
is situated in the basement in the 
engine 


rear of the building. The 


room, shown in Fig. 6, contains a 


Westinghouse, direct current, three- 
wire generator, direct-connected to an 
automatic cut-off, Ball engine. The 
generator is of the commutating-pole 
type, with a capacity of 75 kilowatts, 
operating with from 125 to 250 volts, 
300 amperes, and at 275 revolutions 
per minute. In connection with the 
three-wire system, two Westinghouse 
1.33 kilowatt balance coils are used, 
to care for any’ unbalaneing that 
might take place in the system. 

switchboard, Fig. 1, 
frame, 


A four-panel 
mounted on an_ angle-iron 
controls the power generated. The 
panel shown at the extreme left in the 
illustration, is the panel, 


and this has two Westinghouse, 500- 


generator 


ampere, direct current ammeters; one 
Westinghouse 300-volt, direct current 
voltmeter; one field rheostat: two 


generator switches and an equalizer 





switch. This capable of 
although 
at present it is handling only one. 
Panels Nos. 2 and 3 are fed from 
the municipal plant and the power 


from this plant is also used for light- 


panel is 


handling two generators, 


ing the building, 70 kilowatts  be- 
ing required for the latter purpose. 
The fourth panel is connected to the 
mains of the Grand Rapids-Mus- 
kegon Power Co., and this power is 
used generally to drive a sump mo- 
tor in the boiler room, also an attic 
motor for ventilating purposes. An 
emergency connection is so arranged 
that power for lighting may be sup- 
plied by the Grand Rapids-Muskegon 
company, and all wiring in the build- 
ing is in conduits. 

The boiler room contains an ex- 
equipment. This includes 
water-tube, 
Roney 


tensive 
three Wickes, horizontal 
225-horsepower 
stokers, Cochrane feed-water heater, 
pressure-raising 


boilers, with 


feed pump and a 
pump. The school is situated in one 
of the best residential sections of the 
city, and smoke from the plant is not 
exacting 


permissible. This places 


Roney stokers. 
Poor slack coal is used for fuel, 
which makes it still more important 
that the stokers prevent smoking as 
much large brick 
stack provides draft and keeps: the 
smoke below the point where it be- 
comes a nuisance. The direct cur- 
rent generator handles its load easily 


conditions upon the 


as possible. <A 


and is said to operate with consid- 
steam consump- 
small 


erable economy in 
tion, and with a amount of 


lubricating oil. 
Union High Schoel 


An installation similar to that in 
the Central high 
made in the Union high school, in the 


same city, but the shops at the latter 


scheol has been 


are more extensive and inc!ude bench, 
wood-turning, preparation, . machine 


and forge shops. For this reason 
more motors have been 
here, the total capacity aggregating 


10114 horsepower, divided as follows: 


installed 


Horsepower. 


Bench room, six motor-driven  ma- 
OUR iS sons viveniagee sens tee 17 
Wood-turning room, seven machines.. 23 
Preparation room,* three machines... 11 
Machine shop, five machines........ 12% 
Forge shop, four machines.......... 20% 


The equipment here includes 26 


motor-driven machines, with a total 





of 84 horsepower, and 17% _ horse- 


power in motors for ° group-driven 
machinery. These shops can accom- 
modate 320 pupils per day. The 


power for these motors is supplied 
by one Westinghouse, 75-kilowatt, 
three-wire generator, direct-connected 
to an 18 x 14-inch Ball engine. The 
stoker, boiler and switchboard equip- 
ments are similar to those in the 
Central high school. Fig. 2, showing 
the boiler room at the Central high 
school, gives a good view of the 
Roney stoker installation, and Fig. 
4 is a view of the exterior of the 
Central high school. Fig. 3 shows 
the engine room at the Union high 
school. 


United States Steel Corporation 
Will Install 36-Inch Slabbing 
Mill at Gary 


The Indiana Steel Co. has recently 
placed a contract with the Mesta Ma- 
chine Co., Pittsburgh, for a 36-inch 
slabbing mill for the Gary plant. The 
mill will be driven by reversing steam 
engines, and the steam will be produced 
in waste heat boilers connected with 
the open-hearth furnace. No additionai 
power generating capacity will be re- 
quired and there will be no increase in 
the fuel consumption due to this raethod 
of making steam. 

The new mill will be operated in con- 
nection with the 60-inch universal plate 
mill, which was described in Tue Iron 
Trapve Review, June 22, 1911. The plate 
mill is designed to roll universal plates 
from 13 to 60 inches wide and down 
to 4 inch in thickness from slab in- 
gots approximately 6 inches thick, weigh- 
ing about 1% tons each. The operation 
of the mill on this basis has been en- 
tirely satisfactory, the output being about 
10,000 tons per month. The new slab- 
bing mill will, however, relieve the plate 
mill from the necessity of performing 
the heavy break-down work. The slab- 
bing mill will take ingots of the largest 
size, weighing up to 15 tons and will 
roll them into regular plate slabs, about 
2 inches thick. With the two mills op- 
erating together in this manner, it is 
estimated that the universal plate capac- 
ity for the plant will be increased from 
10,000 to 15,000 tons per month, or 50 
per cent. 

The new mill will be located north 
of and parallel to the universal plate 
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mill. The soaking pits for the new slab- 
bing mill will form simply an extension 
to the pits already installed for the 
rail mill and billet mill. The waste heat 
boilers, which will be installed in con- 
nection with the open-hearth furnaces 
will probably be placed in No. 3 and 
No. 4 open-hearth units. Construction 


work on the new mill has just been 
commenced and it is expected that it 
will be completed some time in July, 
1913. 


The demand for plates in the Chicago 
territory has increased enormously dur- 
two years due especially 
operations 
west. 


ing the 
to extensive 
now 


past 
car building 
carried on in the 
present 


which are 
The mills are so 
that it is very difficult to obtain promises 
of delivery during the first half of 1913. 
In fact the producers have suf- 
ficient plate tonnage on their books to 
latter part of next 


congested at 


steel 


run well into the 
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Combination Saw and Rotary 
Planer 


The accompanying illustration shows 
a combination saw and rotary planer, 
recently placed on the market by the 
Vulcan Engineering Sales Co., Chi- 
cago. A large machine of this type 
has been installed in the shop of the 
Northwest Steel Co., Portland, Ore. 
The saw blade or cutter head is not 
clamped directly to the arbor. In- 
stead, it is provided with a peripheral 
the arbor en- 
the teeth. 
feature of the 


drive, a sprocket on 
gaging the backs of 
This is the principal 


saw 


machine. 

The the 
lar which permits cutting long pieces 
angle in the shop. The 
feed is of the adjustable, variable 
type and may be operated at speeds 
minute. It 


base of machine is circu- 


from any 


from % to 1 inch per 











COMBINATION SAW 


year, and unless there is an abrupt 


change in business conditions, the addi- 
tional capacity at Gary will give wel- 


come relief. The plate capacity of the 
Chicago district is now approximately 
430,000 tons per year. With the new 


slabbing mill in operation this will be 
increased to 490,000 tons. 


The advent of .tungsten-steel tools, 
Hess, Mineral 
saved hundreds 
the United 


according to F. L. 
Resources, 1910, 
of millions of dollars in 


has 


States alone, by the increased effici- 
ency of over 400 per cent in metal- 
cutting lathes. It is stated that a 
certain automobile company would 


be obliged to add $200 to the price of 
each machine manufactured, if 
it were necessary to use the old car- 
bon steel tools instead of the tung- 
sten-stee! tools that it now employs. 


now 


AND ROTARY 








PLANER 


while the machine 


The motion is trans- 


can be changed 
is in operation. 
mitted to the feed screw through a 
clutch, which can be disengaged, al- 
lowing adjustment of the carriage by 
hand. 

The milling head may be removed 
and replaced by a saw blade. The 
sprocket arbor which drives the mill- 
saw blade from its 


ing head or 


periphery, is adjustable forward to 
allow for 5-inch wear on the diameter 
of the saw. This avoids the employ- 
ment of larger or additional sprock- 
ets when the blades are cut down. 
The saw arbor is adjustable to take 
up wear. Suitable clamps are fur- 
nished for various kinds of work and 
a V-block, cast in the end of the 
upper slide, is used in clamping 
rounds or squares. 


The machine is provided with an 
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stop to arrest the car- 
riage at any point. It is claimed 
that the substitution of belt drive in 
place of gear and pinion connection, 


adjustable 


prevents accidents in case the blade 
becomes stuck in the work. It is 
also claimed that the periphery type 
of machine, the blade being driven 


by a sprocket engaging the back of 
the saw teeth, permits the use of a 
much larger diameter than the plain 
arbor drive. In the latter case about 
one-third of the diameter is occupied 
by the driving collars. 

The machine illustrated carries a 
saw, 31% inches in diameter or a 
milling head, 2834 inches in diameter. 
The saw blade carriage has a travel 
of 36 inches, the blade running about 
28 revolutions per minute. The cap- 
acity of the machine includes 12-inch 
1034-inch squares and 24- 
I-beams. 


rounds, 
inch 


The Use of Gas Lamps 


During recent years there has been 


an inereasing use of high-candle- 


power incandescent gas lamps, es- 


pecially in those localities where gas 
low 


is obtainable at comparatively 


rates, such as natural gas districts. 
The use of these lamps, however, has 
been confined more particularly to 


stores and street lighting. The Royal 
Lamp Co., Cleveland, is now making 


a line of lamps adapted for use in 
manufacturing plants, mills, foun- 


dries, etc., and in many other places 


where gas lamps have heretofore 
been considered inapplicable. Some 
of the features of these lamps are: 
Glass enamel draft, inducer and re- 


flector, no parts to burn out and in- 
They are also 
claimed 


dividual regulator. 
proof and it is 
that nothing on the lamps 
to clean except the globes.  Statis- 
tics are said to show that the yearly 
breakage of less than 
one globe for 10 lamps in 100, and 
that 100 lamps burning five 
hours per day, mantle renewals are 
less than one mantel per month per 
A 4-burner Royal lamp that 
500 - candlepower light 
10 feet of 
lamps are 
horizontal 


made insect 


there is 


glassware is 


with 


lamp. 
develops a 
consumes approximately 
per hour. These 

With or without 


gas 
made 
shades, with various sizes of globes 
and the standard burner tips fit any 
inverted mantles. 


standard make of 


The Riehle, Bros. Testing Machine Co., 
Philadelphia, recently shipped the larg- 
est screw power testing machine in the 
world, which has a capacity of 1,000,000 
pounds on two screws, to the Alliance, 
O., plant of the American Steel Foun- 
dries. 

















Rotary Gas Producers for Steel Plant Service 


Description of the Chapman Gas Generating Machine 


Which Embodies Novel Features of Design and Construction 


A radically new type of rotary gas 
producer, designed by W. B. Chap- 
man, 11 Broadway, New York City, 
is now being built by the C. & G. 
Cooper Co., Mt. Vernon, O. This pro- 
ducer, which is shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations, performs three 
distinct operations, one for each of 
the three steps necessary in the proc- 
ess of making producer gas, as fol- 
lows: Mechanically feeding and 
spreading the fuel; mechanical agita- 
tion of the entire fire bed and the 
mechanical removal of the ash. 

The mechanical feed employed has 
no mechanical parts. Another feature 
of this producer is that fine and 
coarse coal are handled simultaneous- 
ly without separating the coarse from 
the fine. Some types of mechanical 
feeding devices are provided with a 
spout or bell from' which the fine 
fuel falls into the center of the pro- 
ducer and the coarse fuel is projected 
from the spout with sufficient force 
to carry it to the walls. This results 
in a separation of the fuel in the 
tire bed, to the detriment of the 
operation of the producer. In the 
Chapman feed the fuel chamber is 
stationary and has no bottom. Its 
capacity is 1,000 pounds of coal, 
enough to last for half an hour. The 
lower edge is water-cooled and as 
the revolving fire bed comes under 
the chamber, a fresh supply of fuel 
is spread over the surface, thus con- 


* 


bene ence TTL 





stantly keeping the level of the fire 
bed up to the bottom of the fuel 
chamber. The lower edge of the 
fuel chamber is beveled so as to pro- 
duce a down-stroking effect, upon 
the fire bed, as it passes under it, 
thereby rubbing in the fresh fuel. 


Feeding the Coal 


It is claimed that the theory is 
wrong that coal should be fed unt- 
formly to a gas producer and, on 
the contrary, it is said that it should 
be fed unevenly, because when holes 
and crevices start to form in the sur- 
face of the fire bed, more coal is re- 
quired at these points than elsewhere. 
The feed in this producer acts on this 
principle and feeds the coal unevenly, 
as conditions require. The fuel cham- 
ber also prevents a rush of soot 
into the flues each time fresh fuel 
is charged into the producer. The 
tarry gas first given off from the coal 


in the fuel chamber must pass down’ 


through the hotter fire at the bottom 
of the chamber before it can escape 
to the flue. This reduces the amount 
of tarry smoke in the gas. The IIli- 
nois Steel Co. made a_ continuous 
test of this feed at its South Chicago 
works during August, 1911. As com- 
pared with the operation of the hand- 
poked producers at this plant, the 
test showed the following results: 

(1) An increase of 19.1 per cent 
in the strength of the gas. 

(2) A decrease of 42 per cent in 





the quantity of steam required per 
ton of coal gasified. 


(3) The elimination of 83 per cent 
of the soot deposited in the flues. 


Another feature of the machine is 
the method used for agitating the 
fire bed. The Chapman company 
found some time ago that the best 
method of agitating a gas producer 
is to revolve one-half of the fire bed 
over the other half, thus setting up 
a shearing and_ twisting action 
throughout the entire bed. The pro- 
ducer is divided horizontally through 
the hot zone into a lower and upper 
section, and the two sections are 
made to revolve in the same direction 
but at different speeds. Each section 
of the wall carries with it that sec- 
tion of the fuel bed which it sur- 
rounds. In this. way the maximum 
agitation is produced through the 
hot zone where it is most needed, 
and without the use of an agitating 
member. Agitating arms or beams 
are said to be limited in their action 
to a comparatively small portion of 
the fire bed at any given time. 

One of the chief difficulties in man- 
ufacturing producer gas is the pre- 
vention of clinkers, which are caused 
by excessively hot spots in the fire 
bed. The hot spots are caused by 
uneven spreading of the coal; uneven 
agitation of the fire bed; uneven dis- 
tribution of the air blast, and uneven 
removal of the ashes. Uneven condi- 
tions in a producer make blow-holes 

















FIG, 1—CHAPMAN ROTARY GAS PRODUCER FIG. 2—ROTARY 
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If left 


or chimneys in the fire bed. 
alone these rapidly 

larger, and the temperature 
them increases until the fusing point 
Clinkers then 


holes 
about 


of the ash is reached. 
start to form about each of these 
hot spots, and when once formed, 
it is somewhat difficult to remove 
them. If the excessively hot spots 
are avoided, and the uneven condi- 
tions prevented, it is said there will 
be no clinkers. In the Chapman 
producer the twisting of the upper 
half of the fire bed over the lower 
half shears off the holes as fast as 
they forn This action, together with 
the fuel continuous 
ash removal, is said to prevent ef- 
clinkers. 


spreader and 


fectually the formation of 


become 


the lower section. In mechanical pro- 
ducers, the crushing of the ashes is 
necessarily preliminary to their re- 
moval, as otherwise an _ occasional 
large chunk would block the opera- 
tion. After crushing, the ashes are 
forced up to the top of the ash pan 
by three adjustable ash plows, which 
are kept in continual operation, and 
are easily adjusted when occasion 
requires. As fast as the ashes are 
lifted to the surface of the water in 
the ash pan, they are automatically 
scooped up and carried to the re- 
quired point for automatic discharge. 
The fact that the ashes are removed 
upward instead of downward effects 
a saving of several feet in the height 
required for the gas house and foun- 
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FIG, 3—SECTIONAL VIEW OF THE 


This freedom from _ blow-holes is 
shown by the unusually low tempera- 
ture of the gas, about 1,200 degrees 
Fahr., and by the lack of soot. The 
afmount of the latter is so low that 
a contract was recently entered into 
by the company, whereby it was guar- 
anteed that an installation of three 
producers would operate continuously 
for two months without requiring a 
shut-down for flue cleaning. 

The removal of ashes from. the pro- 
ducer is accomplished in a_ novel 
manner. The ashes are first ground 
between the sides of the stationary, 
corrugated air box or ash _ crusher, 


and the revolving corrugated wall of 
& 


Cc 


HAPMAN ROTARY GAS PRODUCER 


dation. This continual removal of 
ashes is said to overcome a number 
of difficulties associated with the us- 
ual mechanical, intermittent removal. 
As a result of these various innova- 
tions, this producer, it is stated, can 
gasify one ton of coal per hour. In 
a two weeks’ test at the Consolidat- 
ed works of the American Steel & 
Wire Co., Cleveland, the greatest 
amount of variation in the gas made 
by Chapman producérs, was about 
2% per cent. The average result of 
a two weeks’ test on three producers 
at this plant, in April, 1912, showed 
the following gas: Combustible, 
42.22. B. T. U., 150.8; COs, 6.54; CO, 


a chill and ground 
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21.91; H, 17.1; CH, 2.70, and N, 50.90, 
The greatest variation from the av- 
erage of 1508 B. T. U. was 2.54 per 
cent, the poorest gas having 147.34 
B. T. U. and the best 154.6 B. T. U. 
A producer has been in operation at 
the plant of the Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co., Youngstown, O., for 
nearly two years, during which time 
the COz has averaged between 4 and 
7 per cent, and the CO between 20 
and 25 per cent, while the B. T. U.’s 
have kept close to 160. The Brier 
Hill Steel Co., 
ordered 22 of these producers for its 


Youngstown, recently 


new open-hearth furnaces and soaking 
pits. 

In the construction of these ma- 
chines, the supporting rollers run on 
high carbon steel pins, are provided 
with brass bushings, and are cast in 
Separate rollers 
are used to take the side thrust; all 
rollers are mounted in pairs, set in 
equalizing yokes and all bearings are 
provided with large oil wells filled 
with waste. Steel castings are used 
extensively in the construction of the 


gears and other parts. 





Lead Breaks Record 


The fimal figures of lead production 
in the United States in 1911, issued by 
the United States geological survey, 
show an output of 486.976 short tons of 
refined lead, which is 16,596 tons ahead 
of the best preceding record—that of 
1910. Missouri was the largest producer, 
furnishing. nearly 45 per cent, of the 
domestic pig lead. The growth of the 
lead industry in the United States in 
recent years has been continuous and 
rapid, as is shown by the _ following 
figures: 

PRODUCTION OF REFINED LEAD IN 
THE UNITED STATES, 1880-1912. 


Short tons. 


1880... : <a ; Sa a 97.825 
1890... ee ‘ oa ntetes sale 161,754 
OS A ey Fama ey any: 377,679 
ag a te 470,380 


BREE yo.) 3.500 wh 


The total production of lead since the 
beginning of mining: has been 10,040,704 
tons. In 1911 the gain in lead produc 
tion was made wholly by domestic lead, 
the output of . foreigi Jead smelted or 
refined in this country having decreased 
14,419 tons. 

An automobile concern using vana- 
dium in cylinders is ‘said. to have 
found that the percentage of loss has 
been reduced from 6 per cent to 1 410 
per cent and that the tensile’ strength 
has been increased 15 per cent and 
the hardness, -by Brinell test, 18 per 
cent. The service performance of 
these vanadium cylinders is said to 
be making a better record than those 
previously made without vanadium. 





























Meeting of the Institute of Mining 





Engineers 


Report of the Proceedings of the Cleveland Gathering Which Was 
Devoted Largely to the Consideration of Iron and Steel Topics 


Although devoted largely to the 
consideration of papers relating to 
iron and steel manufacture, the 103d 
meeting of the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers, held at the Statler 
hotel, Cleveland, Oct. 29 to 31, was 
well attended. The papers and re- 
ports presented for discussion agegre- 
gated a total of 50, and, owing to 
ithe fact that there were only three 
technical sessions, many excellent 
papers necessarily were read only by 
title. One session was devoted to a 
discussion of the revised constitution 
and by-laws, which will be presented 
for final adoption at a future meet- 
ing. The interest manifested in the 
proposed changes in the conduct of 
the society’s affairs foreshadows a 
satisfactory adjustment of trifling ex- 
isting differences and there is every 
indication that the future accomplish- 
ments of this great organization will 
surpass’ the achievements 
which mark its history and are spread 
over a period of more than 30 years. 


notable 


Titanium and Cast Iron 


Following the discussion of Capt. 
Robert W. Hunt’s paper, at the open- 
ing session Tuesday morning, which 
described a more thorough system of 
rail inspection, as noted on page 812 
of the Oct. 31 issue of THe Iron 
TrADE Review, Bradley Stoughton pre- 
sented a paper entitled “Notes on 
Titanium and the Cleansing Effect of 
Titanium on Cast Iron.” It was 
stated by the author that titanium 
reduces the chill and it was asked, 
that if this is the case, what reason 
could be given for using titanium as 
an addition to car wheel mixtures. 
In reply, Mr. Stoughton said that it 
is true that 
chill, but in making such mixtures in 
which titanium is to be used, a 
change must be made in the silicon 
and manganese contents. Where this 
has been done, particularly in the 


titanium reduces the 


manufacture of rolls and cast iron 
car wheels, the chill is harder and the 
metal in the body of the castings is 
stronger. The percentage of man- 
ganese is increased to counteract the 
effect of titanium to throw out graph- 
ite. President Kemp said that titan- 
iferous ores have been located in 
great abundance in many states and 
if a method can be devised for. using 
them they will greatly add to the 





ore resources of the country. One of 
the peculiarities of some of these de- 
posits is that vanadium is also found 
in these titaniferous ores. It was 
stated that the melting point of titan- 
ium is not nearly so high as generally 
supposed, and it has been found to 
be approximately 1,800 degrees Cent. 


Cuyuna Iron Ore 


“The Iron Ores of the South Range 
of the Cuyuna District of Minnesota” 
was the subject of a joint paper pre- 
pared by Carl Zapffe and W. A. 
Barrows Jr. It was stated that ex- 
plorations already made indicate de- 
posits aggregating 110,000,000 tons of 
iron ore on this range, analyzing 
slightly below 50 per cent iron, and 
including no iron analyzing below 40 
per cent. On the other hand, this 
estimate includes 50,000,000 tons hav- 
ing an average analysis of 54.60 per 
cent iron. The main advantage 
claimed for Cuyuna ores over ores 
from the Mesabi range is that of 
better physical structure, their use 
insuring freedom from flue dust troub- 
les in smelting. The south Cuyuna 
ores are well adapted chemically to 
foundry, gray 
forge and basic pig iron. This dis- 
trict has largely been outlined by 


the manufacture of 


magnetic survey, the dip-needle hav- 
ing been employed. D. T. Croxton, 
of the Cleveland Furnace Co., Cleve- 
land, in discussing this paper, said 
that from 40 to 60 per cent of Cuy- 
una ore had been used with good re- 
sults in his furnace, and as high an 
average as 90 per cent had been 
charged in a month’s run without 
causing any difficulties in operation. 
He said that the ores from this range 
seemed to give as good results in 
blast furnace operations as the best 
ores from the old ranges. 
Case-hardening and the heat treat- 
ment of steel were discussed in two 
papers entitled, respectively, “Meas- 
urements and Relations of Hardness 
and Depth of Carbonization in Case- 
Hardened Steel,” by Mark A. Am- 
mon, and “The Action of Various 
Commercial Carbonizing Materials,’ 
by Robert A. Abbott. The results 
presented proved exceedingly inter- 


esting, as only a small amount of 
data is obtainable on these subjects. 
The subject of case-hardening and 
hardness testing, it was stated, is 


passing through a transitory stage 
and a vote of thanks was extended 
to the authors and to the Peerless 
Motor Car Co., Cleveland, where the 
tests were made. Other papers read 
and briefly discussed included “Notes 
on Ruff’s Carbon-Iron Equilibrium 
Diagram,” by Dr. Henry M. Howe, 
and a translation of N. M. Wittorff’s 
“Preliminary Investigation of Pri- 
mary Crystallization in Iron - Carbon 
Alloys Containing more than 4 per 
Cent of Carbon,” by Bradley Stough- 
ton and Simon Marcus. 

“Blowing-in a Blast Furnace’ was 
the subject of an interesting paper 
read on Tuesday afternoon, by R. H. 
Sweetser, of Columbus, O. The author 
stated that while there are probably 
as many variations of the method 
of blowing-in blast furnaces as there 
are furnace superintendents, his ob- 
ject was to ‘present. a blowing-in 
practice that has gradually developed 
to the point where the results are 
safe, sure and satisfactory; also to 
bring into discussion several varia- 
tions that are questionable. He then 
described the various operations of 
drying-out the furnace, after a new 
lining has been completed; the pipe 
for the iron notch; filling the wood; 
filling the. stock; putting the blast 
on; the first flush and first cast, and 
finally a list of records made by this 
system which is known as the Co- 
lumbus method. 


Cobalt-Chromium Alloys 


Elwood Haynes, of Kokomo, Ind., 
read in abstract and followed with 
supplementary remarks, a paper on 
“Alloys of Cobalt With Chromium 
and Other Metals.” Mr. Haynes has 
conducted experiments on _ these 
metals and their alloys for some 
years and the results which he pre- 
sented aroused intense interest, which 
was followed by hearty applause 
when he passed around a number of 
samples of knife blades, razors, ma- 
chine tools, etce., made from a particu- 
lar alloy called stellite. Malleable 
stellite consists of cobalt and chrom- 
ium and is made hard by the addi- 
tion of either molybdenum or tung- 
sten in varying proportions. Lathe 
tools made from this alloy are cast 
and then ground, and they take a 
cutting edge that is highly satisfac- 
tory. In the discussion that fol- 
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lowed, the question was raised as to 
the effect of certain acids on this 
alloy, and Mr. Haynes stated that 
while no conclusive tests have been 
made with that object in view, 
enough has been done to show that 
hydrochloric acid has only a_ very 
slight effect and that the alloy ap- 
pears to be immune from the attack 
of nitric acid. The tensile strength 
varies from 85,000 to 110,000 pounds. 
A series of three entitled : 
“The Manufacture of Coke,” by Wm. 
H. Blauvelt, Syracuse, N. Y.; “By- 
Product Coke,” by C. W. 


papers 


Andrews, 
Duluth, Minn., and “The Manufacture 
of Coke,” by F. E. Lucas, Sydney, 
N. S., occupied the greater part of 
the afternoon, and casily constituted 
feature of that Disevs- 
sion of these three was re- 
served until all Mr. 
Blauvelt read Mr. 
Lucas’s paper, both in and 
Mr. Andrews’ paper ab- 
stract by Dr. Schniewind, cf 
United Coke & Gas Co. Mr. 
velt’s paper on “The Manufacture of 
Coke,” discussed in a comparative 
way, the bee-hive and _ by-product 
methods of making coke, the advances 
that have been made in each practice 
during the last few years, and the ad- 
methods. 


the session. 
papers 
been read. 
own and 
abstract. 
read in 


had 
his 


was 
the 
Blau- 


vantages claimed for the two 
Mr. paper, as its name 
suggests, itself to the 
product method, and gave a brief his- 
tory of its development in this coun- 
try. Mr. discussed the 
by-product but principally 


from an economic standpoint, and in 


Andrews’ 


confined by- 


Lucas also 


process, 


this connection he stated: 

“When geologists and mining men 
tell us that, at the present rate of 
consumption, our coal fields wil! be 
exhausted in a generations, we 
should welcome any means that will 
these 


few 


conserve deposits as far as 


possible, and give us the greatest 
amount of heat or power from every 
ton mined. I[ shall try to show. 
that much can be done in this direc- 
tion through the by-product coke 
oven and that it should stand second 


to none as an economic factor in 


the industrial world.” 


Discussion of Coke 


The following lengthy discussion. 
however, centered about Mr. Blau- 
velt’s paper, and was participated in 
quite generally. Dr. Schniewind had 
prepared a discussion of this paper, 


which he read in abstract. He point- 
ed out that some points made in 
Mr. Blauvelt’s paper were not in 


keeping with what has been found in 


what is generally supposed to he 
good practice in coke-making. The 
point was also raised as to what 
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amount of oxygen should be expected 
in good coking coal. In answer to 
this it was stated that the important 
thing is not the amount of oxygen, 
the relation between the oxygen 
hydrogen A principal 
discussion between Mr. 
and Dr. Schniewind was 
whether the heat is transferred by 
radiation Or convection in the process 
This point 


but 
and 
subject of 


present. 


Blauvelt 


described by the former. 
apparently remained unsettled, but 
Mr. Blauvelt emphasized the fact 
that the middle wall in Semet-Solvay 
ovens is for the purpose of retaining 
heat and thus aiding in the operation 
of making coke by the regenerative 


process. In this process the ovens 
are subjected to great and sudden 
changes in temperature, due to the 


necessity of charging coal, which is 
sometimes dripping water, into ovens 
from which coke has been withdrawn 
a few moments before and which are 
still at a high temperature. 


Coke Made from Illinois Coal 


It was stated by E. W. Parker, of 
the United States Geological Survey, 
that good coke recently been 
made from Illinois coal, mined in 
the vicinity of Danville, in that state. 
Another fact of considerable interest 
was brought out in a letter by Dr. 
Richard Moldenke, to the effect that 


has 


tar is now being used for fuel in 
open-hearth furnaces by one of the 
largest steel works in this country. 


In connection with waste power as a 
result of bee-hive ovens, Mr. Parker 
also said that figures recently com- 
piled by the Pennsylvania railroad 
show that if all the energy that is 
going to waste in the Connellsville 
region were changed to. electric 
power and the latter supplied to elec- 
tric locomotives, the power thus de- 
than twice the 
every 


rived would be more 


amount necessary tO move 
train on that railroad from Pittsburgh 
to Harrisburg. 

“The Concentration of 
was the subject of a paper read in 
abstract by N. V. Hansell, of New 
York City. The author stated that 
“the preparation of low-grade iron 
ores, by concentration, whether or 
not followed by an agglomeration of 
the concentrate, has in the United 
States only recently been recognized 
vast 


Iron Ores” 


as a metallurgical process of 
economical importance for its iron in 
dustry. This importance of the process 
lies’ not only in the fact that it 
makes possible the use of ores here- 
their 
high 


discarded on account of 
content or their 
of elements deleterious in 
but 


tofore 


low iron too 


percentage 


the iron industry, also in its 


production of a raw material for the 
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blast furnace that is more uniform 
in its physical character and chemic- 
ally purer, with a higher iron con- 
tent, than the general run of natural 
ores.” According to Mr. Hansell, 
the paper was an attempt to show 


broadly the present status of the 
concentration process as applied to 
iron ores, and the possibilities for 
further development. An_ itemized 


list gave the processes in use in this 
country and the ores for which they 
are particularly adapted. Particular 
attention was also given to methods 
determining the proper process 
any given ore, crushing, wash- 
ing, jigging, dry concentration and 
magnetic separation, Reference was 
made to various plants in this coun- 
try and abroad, including Moose 
Mountain, Ltd., in Ontario, and the 
Sydvaranger mines in Norway. 

In the discussion which followed 
the reading of Mr. Hansell’s paper, 
E. G. Spillbury, of New York City, 
described a process that was used 
some years ago in a certain part of 
this country, for concentrating low- 
grade The question was also 
raised as to the real economy at- 
tending the employment of some 
modern processes on such ores, as 
compared to the comparative cheap- 
ness and efficiency of the old log- 
washing method that was in use 20 
or 30 years ago in Pennsylvania and 
some parts of the south, and by 
which it was possible to concentrate 


for 
for 


ores. 


12 tons of ore running less than 10 


per cent iron into one ton of con- 
centrates, at a profit. 
Alumina in Blast Furnace Slags 


A paper on “The Effect of Alumina 


in Blast furnace Slags,” by J. E. 
Johnson Jr., of Ashland, Wis., was 


read in abstract by the author, who 
pointed out the necessity that exists 
fot experiments along this line that 
real practical benefit to 
Mr. Johnson stated that 
“the effect of alumina has been the 
subject of much discussion; some 
regard it as an acid, others as a 
base, few declare it can be 
made to act as a base or an acid 
almost It was stated in the 
discussion the paper had opened 


W ill be of 
furnacemen. 


while a 


at will.” 
that 


a subject of great interest to 
furnacemen. Charles H. Fulton, of 
Cleveland, stated that blast furnace 


slags are mixtures of minerals; that 
the will vary accord- 
ing to the number of minerals pres- 
governed by the 
certain minerals 
was stated that the 
formation of certain minerals must 
be sought and others must be guard- 
Mr. Johnson added that 


melting point 


ent, and will be 
predominance of 


present. It also 


ed against. 
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scientific work done to date on this 
subject is worthless because the in- 
vestigators have studied the soften- 
ing of slags, whereas a slag must be 
thick enough to run and live enough 
to desulphurize, otherwise it is worth- 
less. 


Qualities of Charcoal Iron 


The last technical session was held 
at the Case School of Applied Sci- 
ence, on Thursday morning. A nuin- 
ber of papers remained to be read 
and it was possible to devote only 
a very short time to each, with an 
equally short discussion. The fol- 
lowing papers were read: “On the 
Quality of Charcoal Iron, a Prelim- 
inary Paper,” by J. E. Johnson Jr., 
Ashland, Wis.; “Constitution and 
Melting Points of a Series of Copper 
Slags,” by Charles H. Fulton, Cleve- 
land; “Chemistry of the Reduction 
Processes in Use at Anaconda, 
Mont.”, by Frederick Laist, Anacon- 
da, Mont.; “Note on the Case Hard- 
ening of Special Steels,” by Albert 
Sauveur and G. A. Reinhardt, Har- 
vard University. 

For the most part, the above papers 
were read in abstract. Mr. John- 
son’s paper was illustrated with lan- 
tern slides which added considerably 
to the interest in the paper. These 
slides showed principally diagrams 
and micro-photographs of pig iron 
sections, with the object of bringing 
out the hypo-eutectoid, cementite and 
pearlite areas and to show the cleav- 
age lines in charcoal iron. The paper 
itself brought out forcibly the differ- 
ent grades of charcoal iron made in 
various sections of the country, or in 
the same section of the country un- 
der similar conditions, showing the 
great variations in the product. Some 
manufacturers of chilled cast iron 
car wheels are able to make a wheel 
that will greatly outlive those made 
by others, and Mr. Johnson eon- 
ducted a series of experiments to 
determine the reasons for this. In 
his conclusions he states that spotted 
irons are products of carbon segre- 
gation; this segregation may take 
place in irons containing either more 
or less carbon“than the eutectic ra- 
tio: the segregation is less marked 
and less likely to have ill effects the 
further the carbon is below the eu- 
tectic ratio; when the fracture of an 
iron shows high cleavage at the edge 
it is almost sure to be up to, or 
above, the eutectic ratio, and is vir- 
tually certain to be a weak iron. In 
closing the author stated that “we 
think that we have proven that high 
carbon by itself makes an iron weak 


and poor, but low or moderate car- 
bon by itself is not enough.” 

Written discussions of this paper 
had been prepared by Dr. Moldenke 
and Dr. Howe, but were only re- 
ferred to briefly. Dr. Howe stated 
his belief that Mr. Johnson was not 
correct in applying the qualities of 
eutectic, etc., to pig iron, on account 
of the remelting that the pig neces- 
sarily must undergo in the cupola, 
before a finished product is made. 
This view was objected to on the 
ground that bad iron will always give 
bad products, sometimes continuing 
through all precesses and showing 
finally in finished steel. 

Mr. Fulton’s paper on the consti- 
tution of copper slags described 
briefly the formation of certain min- 
erals, silicates, that occur in copper 
slags, and in the discussion it was 
stated that the results of the paper 
offer a basis for further investigation 


of all slags. The following papers 
were read by title only: “The De- 
velopment of the Reverberatory Fur- 


, 


nace for Smelting Copper Ores,” by 
KE. P. Mathewson, Anaconda, Mont.; 
“Our National Resources and Our 
Kederal Government,” by R. W. Ray- 
mond, New York City; and “Recent 
Developments in Open-hearth Steel 
Practice,” .by WN. £E Maccallum, 
Phoenixville, Pa. E. W. Parker, of 
the United States geological survey, 
had prepared a discussion of Dr. Ray- 
mond’s paper, in which he stated that 
he represented not himself, but the 
geological survey and its director, 
Charles Otis Smith. He took excep- 
tion to several points concerning 
which he said that he had been mis- 
quoted in Dr. Raymond’s paper, con- 
cerning statements that he had made 
previously about the opening of new 
coal mines in this country. He said 
that he does not advocate the closing 
down of coal mines that are now op- 
erating, but advises that new mines 
should not be opened unless condi- 
tions fully justify. The session closed 
with a brief address by Past Presi- 
dent F. G. Spillbury, who spoke for 
the visiting members of the Institute, 
in expressing their appreciation of the 
highly satisfactory way in which this 
meeting had been handled and pro- 
vided for by the local committee, 
and he moved that a vote of thanks 
be extended to this committee for its 
work. The meeting adjourned with a 
statement by President Kemp that 
the session would go on record as an 
exceptionally strong one. 

The entire session, 
morning, was devoted to a discussion 


Wednesday 


of the tentative revision of the con- 
stitution and by-laws governing the 
business conduct of the society’s af- 
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fairs. During the last year, various 
special committees were appointed to 
investigate the affairs of the organiza- 
tion and to devise plans for future 
policy. While discussions of pro- 
posed changes were invited, it was 
announced that no definite action 
could be taken until the adjourned 
business meeting, to be held in New 
York City on Nov. 12. 


Cause of Dual Organisation 


President Kemp, in opening the 
meeting, outlined conditions leading 
up to the construction of the Engin- 
eering Societies’ building. Up to this 
time the Institute purposely had not 
been incorporated, but it was neces- 
sary to incorporate a few years ago 
in order to acquire the ground for 
the building. These conditions, he 
stated, led to the present dual organ- 
ization which is objected to by some 
members as being inefficient. In the 
construction of this building, heavy 
financial obligations were incurred by 
the Institute, whose present debt in 
this connection is about $68,000, al- 
though it has been reduced to this 
from a much larger amount. It is 
expected that this will be still fur- 
ther reduced in a few months. The 
affairs of the Institute are now in a 
state of reorganization, and great 
progress in this direction has been 
made vy Charles Kirchhoff. 

The revised constitution and by- 
laws presented, were drawn up re- 
cently by a committee composed of 
Joseph W._ Richards, chairman, 
Charles Kirchhof and Charles F. 
Rand. Mr. Rand read the more im- 
portant changes that were proposed 
by the committee, which seemed to 
be generally acceptable to the meet- 
ing, with the notable exception of 
Article 4, which provides for the for- 
mation of a body to be known as 
“Fellows of the Institute”. This 
aroused a heated discussion, in the 
course of which it became apparent 
that the younger members present 
seemed to be greatly opposed to such 
a move, whereas the older members, 
with a few exceptions, seemed ‘to 
favor it. Although the members of 
the committee that drew up _ the 
changes were opposed to a definite 
expression of sentiment, such as a 
vote, nevertheless a motion was imade 
that it be the sense of the meeting 
that Article 4 be stricken out, which 
was carried. A motion that the 
sense of the meeting be that there be 
created a body of fellows was lost. 
In the third by-law, relating to the 
duties of the secretary of the Insti- 
tute, a motion was carried that the 
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sentence, “the secretary shall devote 
his entire time to the affairs of the 
Institute,” be stricken out, with the 
statement that this be the sense of 
the meeting. It was apparent that 
there is still considerable dissension 
to be smoothed out among the mem- 
bers, as to the conduct of the bus- 
iness affairs and policy of the Insti- 
tute A line seems to be drawn 
rather sharply between the eastern 
and western members on such ques- 
tions as these, the western members 
feeling that they are not sufficiently 
represented on the board of directors, 
To remedy this, it is 
management 


council, etc. 
proposed to retain the 
in the board of control, as at present, 
but to increase the membership of 
the council, by the addition of a 
number of western men, and to have 
the board influenced largely by the 
wishes of the council. 

The entertainment 
tributed in no small way to the pleas- 


features con- 


hhh hd 


B 


ure of the visiting members. The 
committee in charge, including F. B. 
Richards, chairman; W. Rattle Jr., 
B; D. Quarrie, H. W. Lash, R. B. 
Sheridan and Willard Sawyer, had ar- 
ranged for a_ series of inspection 
trips, which attended by  be- 
tween 80 and 10@C members, and were 
thoroughly enjoyed. On Wednesday 
afternoon, a special train on the 
Baltimore & Ohio railroad, provided 
through the courtesy of the officials 
of the American Steel & Wire Co., 
took the visitors on a trip of several 
miles up the Cuyahoga valley. The 
first plant Central 
works of the American Steel & Wire 
Co., where the company’s blast fur- 
naces are located and where pig iron 
is made for use in the company’s 
plants further up the valley. The 
large power house here also was vis- 
ited, and much interest was shown 


were 


visited was the 


in the engines that generate electric 





power that is used at this and the 
The original plan called 
for the inspection of the Cuyahoga 
works, but it was necessary to omit 


other works. 


this. From the Central plant, the 
train went directly to the Newburg 
steel works of the same company. 
After being shown through the plant, 
the party was divided into smaller 
squads and these were shown through 
the extensive wire mills of the com- 
pany. 

On Thursday afternoon, automo- 
biles left the Statler hotel and car- 
ried about 80 members to the works 


of the National Carbon Co. From 
the Carbon works the visitors went 
to the Pennsylvania railroad ore 


docks, where they had an opportunity 
of witnessing the operation of dis- 
charging the cargo from lake ore 
carriers with Hulett unloaders. This 
trip concluded with a brief inspec- 
tion of the power plant at the docks, 
which aroused special interest. 





Coke-Drawing Machine for Bee- 
Hive Ovens 


At the Searight coke plant of the 
Taylor Coal & Coke Co., Uniontown, 
Pa., a new coke-drawing machine, 
designed by D. B. Stauft, operating 
manager of this company, has been 
placed in operation. When designing 
this machine, an effort was made to 
retain the principles of hand work 
and to application of a 
large amount of power in its opera- 
tion. The Operated by 
compressed air and removes the en- 


avoid the 
machine is 


tire contents of a coke oven in from 
5 to 10 minutes. The coke is dis- 
charged from the bee-hive oven onto 
a conveyor, and two coke-drawing 
machines will discharge the contents 
of 50 to 60 ovens in eight or nine 
hours. 

A view of the coke-drawing ma- 
chine is shown in the accompanying 


illustration. It consists of a structur- 
al steel frame having two upright 
members supported by cast iron car 
wheels. The main cylinder is sup- 
ported by a cast steel frame adjust- 
able vertically on pivoted shafts and 
is arranged to swing to the right or 
left. This large cylinder is carried 
within its frat.e by a _ horizontal 
pivoted support which has a vertical 
tilting controlled by a 
lever connected to the cylinder sup- 
port and to double acting cylinders 
mounted on a cast steel frame and 
moving with it. To the upper up- 
right shaft supporting the frame 
carrying the main cylinder, another 
pair of cylinders is connected by a 
lever. These cylinders are mounted 
on the main frame from which the 
frame carrying the main cylinder re- 
ceives its lateral motion. 

The operator’s seat is located be- 
tween the main frame and the oven 


movement 


S-E-HIVE OVEN, COKE-DRAWING MACHINE 


wall. The main cylinder piston rod 
3 
| 
| 
is of sufficient length to reach the 


rear and sides of the oven and is 
provided with steel channel supports, 
which slide in roller guides on either 
side of the cylinder. To the end of 
the piston rod are attached the hook 
and scraper, by means of which the 
coke is discharged from the oven. 
Compressed air is used at a pressure 
from 75 to 100 pounds. The main 
cylinder is 8 inches in diameter and 
14 inches long, while the cylinders 
used for the lateral motion are 5 
inches in diameter., Between the ma- 
chine and the front of the oven is 
the conveyor apron, supported on a 
separate truck onto which the coke 
is drawn from the oven door. The 
conveyor then delivers the coke direct 
to the car without rehandling. The 
conveyor truck and the drawing-ma- 
chine truck both are mounted on the 
same track. 


The drawing-machine truck is con- 
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nected to the conveyor truck by a 
piston rod operating in a_ cylinder, 
5 inches in diameter and 12 feet long. 
This cylinder is attached to the ma- 
chine frame and is employed for the 
purpose of locating the drawing- 
machine on the track in front of the 
oven to be discharged. The wheels 
of the conveyor truck are operated 
by gears and both trucks are simul- 
taneously moved from oven to oven 


along the yard track. 
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Locomotive Cranes 

The use of locomotive cranes in 
the construction of the Gary plant of 
the Indiana Steel Co. and the South 
Chicago works of the Illinois Steel 
Co., is shown pictorially in a hand- 
somely - illustrated, 24-page booklet 
issued by the Industrial Works, Bay 
City, Mich. This company furnished 
42 locomotive cranes for use in the 
construction work of these plants and 
the application of the locomotive 
crane for conveying and _ elevating 
various classes of material, machinery, 


etc., is clearly shown. 
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A Pit Planer for Machining Armor 
Plate 


A pit planer for machining armor 


plate and which will have a capacity 
for operating on a surface 21 feet 
wide and 24 feet long, is now being 
built for its own use by the Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. The 
planer is being installed in the armor 
plate department of this plant and 
will have a cutting speed of 8 to 32 
feet per minute in both directions. 
The quick return speed will be 32 

















OF LARGE PLANER WHICH IS BEING 


feet per minute. Ih addition to the 
ordinary swivel head, the machine 
will be provided with a universal tool 
head with feed in all directions. The 
vertical feed of the tool will be from 
1-32 to % inch and the horizontal 
feed, from 1-32 to 1 9-16 inches. The 
vertical quick adjustment of the tool 
bars will be 24 inches per minute and 
the horizontal, 30 inches per minute. 
\ novel feature of this planer will 
be an electric-pneumatic balance ar- 
rangement of the tool bar. The tool 
holder will be balanced by an air 
cylinder formed in its upper part. 








The cylinder will have a_ stationary 
piston and the air inlet will be 
through the piston rod. Air will be 
furnished by a compressor plant 
bolted to the top of the cross-rail. 
This plant will consist of an electric- 
ally-driven air compressor and a 
storage tank. In the accompanying 
illustration is shown plan and side 
and front elevations of this planer, 
which will be operated by a _ 100- 
horsepower reversing motor, to be 
furnished by the General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y. The base 
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IILT BY THE BETHLEHEM STEEL CO. 


of the machine to which the work 
will be fastened will be built of Beth- 
lehem H-sections. More than 200 
tons of these sections will be re- 
quired, for the base of this, in a 
measure, reflects the size of the 
completed planer. The cross-rail and 
tool heads will be made of cast steel. 

Molybdenum is of special value in 
steel used in the manufacture of per- 
manent magnets. On account of its 
ductility and high melting point, it 
is also used as a support for the 
tungsten wire in incandescent lamps. 


















Reviews of Catalogs and other Trade Publications 


OS EE ES SEE LES 


METAL PACKINGS.—The Metallic Pack- 
ing & Mfg. Co., Elyria, O., has recently is- 
sued a catalog devoted to metal packings. 
Various styles of packing are shown, which 
are suitable for steam and gas engines, pumps, 
hydraulic presses and air compressors. 


ELECTRIC GRINDERS.—In a four-page 
bulletin, issued by the Standard Electric Tool 
Co., Cincinnati, the line of grinders made by 
this concern is illustrated and described. An- 
other bulletin is devoted to electrically-oper- 
ated drills. 

CHUCKS.—A 48-page catalog, issued by 
E. Horton & Son Co., Windsor Locks, Conn., 
is devoted to the extensive line of lathe 
chucks, face plate jaws and drill chucks man- 
ufactured by this company. The catalog is 
well-illustrated and in addition to details of 
the various chucks, a price list is included. 

WOODEN BLOCK FLOORS.—The Jen- 
nison-Wright Co., Toledo, O., has recently 
published a leaflet, in which is shown a 
block floor laid with Kreolite wooden blocks 
which the company manufactures. These 
floors are suitable for factories, warehouses, 
bridges, etc. 

REVERSIBLE RATCHET WRENCHES. 

A 14-page catalog, issued ‘Sy the Lowell 
Wrench Co., Worcester, Mass., illustrates 
and describes its line of reversible ratchet 
wrenches, These include wrenches for bridge 
builders, lag-screw wrenches, socket bridge 
wrenches, and _ others. These wrenches can 
be fitted with wood auger bits, pipe taps and 
drills, ete, 

VENTILATION.—The Decatur Cornice & 
Roofing Co., New Decatur, Ala., has issued a 
32-page catalog, well-illustrated with half tone 
and line cuts, descriptive of its line of ven- 
tilators, It is claimed that this device insures 
efficient ventilation without draft, effectively 
removing the hot and vitiated air, steam, 
fumes, gases and obnoxious odors A price 
list accompanies the booklet. 

THREADING MACHINERY.—A_ 20-page 
catalog has been issued by the Landis Ma- 
chine Co., Waynesboro, Pa., describing its 
pipe and nipple threading machinery. A 
number of illustrations are included, showing 
clamps, die heads, nipple and pipe grips, 
also various sizes of the assembled machines. 
The latter are made with single or double 
heads, The catalog contains tables giving 
specifications and number of threads per inch. 

HERRINGBONE GEARS.—An 8-page bul- 
letin, issued by the Fawcus Machine Co., 
Pittsburgh, is devoted to the cut herringbone 
gears which it makes. A number of illus- 
trations are given, It is stated that the Faw- 
cus system of cutting double helical gears 
has reduced the manufacture of these gears 
to a commercial basis, making it possible to 
produce them with ease, accuracy and _ rapid- 
ity at a reasonable cost. 

VALVES.—In a recently issued, 40-page, 
illustrated catalog, the Homestead Valve Mfg. 
Co., Homestead, Pa., shows its line of valves, 
which are made either entirely of brass, iron 
body with brass plug, all iron, or extra heavy 
brass. To meet all uses, the following types 
are manufactured: Straightway, three-way, 
four-way, angle, and special valves. Some of 
the brass valves are designed for pressures 
up to and including 5,000 pounds: 

GEARS AND PINIONS.—Catalog No. 11, 
a supplement to No. 10, has recently been 


published by the R. D. Nuttall Co, Pitts- 
Lurgh, and is devoted to the line of forged 
steel motor gears and pinions that it manu- 
factures for street railway service. The sup- 
plement contains principally price lists of 
the various products adapted to all the motors 
of the Westinghouse and General Electric 
companies, with other data as to teeth, pitch, 
etc. 

BOLTS AND SCREWS.—The Gary Screw 
& Bolt Co., Chicago, has just issued its 
first catalog describing a full line of bolts, 
nuts, rivets, etc., manufactured at its new 
plant at Gary, Ind. The book, which con- 
tains 116 5% x §8-inch pages, is provided 
with a handy thumb-nail index, enabling one 
to locate any particular product quickly. 
Considerable information regarding weights 
and areas of wrought iron and steel bars and 
other engineering data are included. 


ANNEALING AND HARDENING FUR- 
NACE. The subject of rotary annealing and 
hardening furnaces is treated at considerable 
length in a catalog issued by W. S. Rockwell 
Co., 50 Church street, New York City. The 
bulletin contains 16 pages and the _ illustra- 
tions show the method of regulating heat, 
method of charging, and the charging and 
discharging ends of the oil and gas fuel fur- 
naces made. This company makes a_ great 
variety of hardening and annealing furnaces. 


SMOOTH-ON.—The Smooth-On Mfg. Co., 
Jersey City, N. J., has issued a 104-page 
instruction book describing the uses and 
methods of application of its various prod- 
ucts. The catalog is well illustrated through- 
out. The more important articles made by 
this company are: Iron compounds; elastic 
cements,. casting cement, hub joints, tape, 
rivet cement, iron cement, iron paint, cement 
asbestos sheet packing, rubber cement sheet 
packing, coated corrugated metal gaskets. In- 
structions for applying these materials are 
given in detail. 

MOTORS.—Four well-illustrated bulletins 
have recently been issued by the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, 
Pa. These describe and illustrate the line 
of motors manufactured for pulp mill service, 
the machines being employed for driving 
grinders, chippers, barkers, wet machines, 
ete., equalizer flywheel hoisting sets, for 
which perfection of control, equalization of 
input or demand from the power circuit, and 
efficient operation are claimed; direct current, 
commutating-pole motors and commutating- 
pole, rotary converters, respectively. 

ALTERNATING CURRENT SWITCH- 
BOARD PANELS.—A bulletin issued recently 
by the General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. 
Y., describes the company’s switchboard pan- 
els intended for use with alternating current. 
The bulletin contains 44 pages and is _ illus- 
trated with diagrams showing three-phase 
generator panels, single and double circuit 
panels with time limit or instantaneous oil 
switch trips, and a variety of other types of 
panels. A 14-page bulletin, which supersedes 
a previous one, is devoted to direct current 
switchboards. 

MACHINE TOOL MOTORS.—The West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has issued a bulletin devoted to motors 
as used with machine tools. It is stated that 
the two fundamental factors upon which the 
selection of a motor for driving machine togls 


depends, are horsepower and _= speed. The 
horsepower recommended for a great variety 
of tools is given in suitably-arranged tables 


and is based on average practice. A diagram 
is also given, showing a method of estimating 
horsepower to take a given cut on lathes and 


other tools using the round nose type of tool, 


WATER METERS.—The Harrison Safety 
3oiler Works, Philadelphia, has issued a 32- 
page booklet, in which is contained a resume 
of an article on experiments upon the flow of 
water over triangular notches, that was pub- 
lished originally in London Engineering. 
The combined feedwater heater and V-notch 
meter, made by the Harrison works, is based 
on the principle of the V-notch, the latter 
having been incorporated into the construc- 
tion of an open feed water heater. All boil- 
er feed supplies, including the raw make-up 
water, returns, discharges from traps, etc., 
are brought together in the heater’ before 
fed to the boiler. 

SKYLIGHTS. — The G. Drouve Coa., 
Bridgeport, Conn., has recently issued a 78- 
page booklet, illustrating and describing its 


line of skylights and other products. These 
skylights are constructed with a view of ef- 
fectually shutting out water. No putty is 


necessary in holding the glass in place, the 
panes being well embedded between felt 
strips. It is stated that abundant strength 
has been provided to meet practically any 
condition of wind pressure, snow load, weight 
of men, ete, and particular attention has 
been paid to the proper securing of the 
skylights. A variety of forms are made, in- 
cluding hipped skylight with round ventilator, 
with ridge ventilator, with turret or monitor, 
with fixed louvers, etc. 

LOCOMOTIVE CRANES.—The Ohio Lo- 
comotive Crane Co., Bucyrus, O., has issued 
a 64-page catalog, describing its locomotive 
cranes. <A large number of excellent illus- 
trations are included, in which are shown the 
large variety of uses for which the various 
types of cranes can be employed. These in- 
clude the handling of coal, sand, stone, struc- 
tural steel, pig iron, scrap, slag, etc. When 
equipped with magnets, they can be used for 
the work for which magnets are especially 
adapted. All bearings are made of the best 
quality bronze, and the shafts of forged 
steel. The operations of hoisting or lower 
ing of the loads, raising or lowering of the 
boom, traveling or slewing in either direc 
tion can be performed independently or 
ultaneously. 

HAND HAMMER DRILLS.—The Inger- 
soll-Rand Co., New York City, has issued 
an illustrated bulletin, in which is described 
the “Butterfly” hand hammer drills made by 
the company It is stated that these drills 
are adapted for that class of service for 
which hand drills of 40 to 50 pounds weight 
are usually employed, such as pop shooting, 
breaking up boulders, trimming walls and 
all work requiring holes not exceeding 5 
feet in depth. The most distinctive feature 
of the drill is the butterfly valve, the use 

1 n 


success 1 


of which has met with marke 
the rock drills and heavier types of hammer 


drills. The machine is also equipped with a 
simple device for cleaning the drill holes of 
rock cuttings not removed by the air ordin 
arily passing through the steel The se of 
steam with these drills is recommended. The 


drills are made in several weights and _ sizes 
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MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 


Will Discuss Iron and Steel and 
Other Topics at Meeting. 


Official announcement is made of 
the annual meeting of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers to 
be held at the headquarters of the 
organization, 29 West Thirty-ninth 
street, New York, on Dec. 3 to 6. 
No less than 10 sessions are con- 
templated with papers grouped to 
form symposiums upon various sub- 
jects. An important feature will be 
the presentation of an executive com- 
mittee report prepared by the power 
tests committee, which will supersede 
the earlier reports upon the methods 
for conducting trials of pumping en- 
gines, locomotives, steam boilers and 
steam engines, besides taking up the 
testing of other apparatus, such as 
oil and gas engines, water wheels and 
compressors, blowers and fans. The 
latest society report on any of these 
subjects was in 1902. 

The tentative program provides for 
the president’s address followed by 
a reception to the president-elect and 
to the retiring president, Dr. Alex. 
C. Humphreys, and their ladies, on 
Tuesday evening. Wednesday morn- 
ing, Dec. 4, a business session will be 
held, followed by simultaneous ses- 
sions under the direction of the gas 
power section and the sub-committees 
on machine shop practice and textiles. 
Reports of committees will be pre- 
sented in the afternoon. In the even- 
ing a testimonial dinner will be at- 
tended by the society and friends of 
Prof. John E. Sweet, honorary mem- 
ber and past president, in celebra- 
tion of his 80th birthday and = in 
recognition of his services to the en- 
gineering profession. Thursday morn- 
ing, Dec. 5, will be given over to 
simultaneous sessions on_ railroads, 
iron and steel, and cement manufac- 
ture. In the afternoon will be ses- 
sions on the power plant, and on hyd- 
raulic and pneumatic apparatus. On 
Thursday evening will occur a reun- 
ion dance with collation. Friday 
morning, Dec. 6, will be devoted to 
transaction of final business. 


Report Shows Gain 


The twelfth annual report of the 
Crucible Steel Co. of America, and its 
subsidiaries for the fiscal year ended 
Aug. 31, just issued, shows gross earn- 
ings of $5,113,957.69, as against $4,080,- 
518.35 for the preceding fiscal year. Net 
profits, applicable to dividends, this year 
are $3,424,996.35, as against $2.557,518.35 
for the year ending Aug. 31, 1911. This 
year’s results are exceedingly gratifying, 


considering the difficulties under which 
the company struggled during the first 
half. The net profits applicable to divi- 
dends, which are equivalent to 13.70 per 
cent upon the preferred stock, are deter- 
mined after charging against the opera- 
tions of the year $786,419.71 for repairs, 
$650,000.00 for depreciation and renewal 
of plants, besides $5,863.99 for contin- 
gencies. 

The earnings by quarters are: 
First quarter, end, Nov. 30, 1911 $1,141,007.48 
Second quarter, ending Feb, 29, 

WOES. si veveshiptacsssdake 1,142,767.42 


Third quarter, end. May 31,1912 1,393,112.15 
Fourth quarter, ending Aug. 31, 


ROOM: é oud bbb ead KOS CoebeChee 1,437,070.64 
SE. is woe he ht acs CS $5,113,957.69 
Deduct charges and apprs.:— 
OOO chin ct 00 0's's dan's wou ese $786,419.71 
LEE Sore as unde ce seees 650,000.00 
ee Be Pee Pee ee 5,863.99 
Interest on scrip, and bonds of 
subsidiary companies......... 246,677.64 
$1,688,961.34 
Nee profits for divi... ccccss $3,424,996.35 


TAR USED FOR FUEL 


By Indiana Steel Co., in Open-hearth 
Furnaces. at Gary, Ind. 


Recently the Indiana Steel Co., 
Gary, Ind., has been experimenting 
with the use of tar as a fuel for its 
open-hearth furnaces in place of pro- 
ducer gas. The result of these op- 
erations has been very successful, 
and at the present time two furnaces 
in open-hearth unit No. 1 are being 
operated exclusively with tar. The 
tar is used in its liquid state as it 
comes from the by-product coke oven 
plant and is handled very much like 
fuel oil. The burners are similar 
to those used for oil and the tar is 
atomized with steam. 

The coke ovens at Gary are now 
producing about 250,000 tons of coke 
and about 1,000,000 gallons of tar 
per month. This amoung of tar is 
said to be sufficient for approximately 
six of the 60-ton open-hearth fur- 
naces of the type installed at Gary. 
It will be readily seen, therefore, 
that it will be possible to operate 
only a fraction of the furnaces with 
tar, there being 56 furnaces in the 
four open-hearth units operated by 
the Indiana Steel Co. 

It has been suggested that the use 
of tar might serve to relieve the dif- 
ficulties of the steel foundries in the 
west due to the curtailment of the 
supply of fuel oil. In some cases 
this may offer a solution of the fuel 
oil problem, but there is not suffi- 
cient tar on the market to permit 
of its being used generally. The 
roofing manufacturers now absorb 
large quantities and the amount re- 
maining for fuel purposes is compar- 
atively small. 
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LARGE INCREASE 


Made in Assessment of Iron Ore 
Value by Tax Commission. 


The Minnesota tax commission has 
completed the equalization of the iron 
mineral properties in St. Louis, Itasca 
and Lake counties. After deducting 
the 1911 shipments of 23,221,070 tons, 
and the stock piles'of May 1, 1912, of 
8,170,537 tons (assessed as personal 
property), and making adjustments 
for the new tonnages developed dur- 
ing 1911 and for revised calculations 
on old tonnages, the net result is 1,- 
401,340,743 tons. This amount of de- 
veloped, measured merchantable ore 
remaining in the ground is distributed 
as follows: 





Tons, 
St: Legis” County... scrceccacces 1,233,014,609 
Ttascd COUNTY vc siesciecsssea acer 167,822,791 
Lake: COUNER:: is cs fetwa es Saseewes $03,343 
Total tommage. oc scecisceccesvas 1,401,340,743 


It is contained in deposits in the 
following iron ranges: 


Tons. 
Vermillion range ..seccseesness 10,957,708 
Mesaba yen@e oie cvccotareceers 1,390 383,935 
Total taunage: - oo ss cvicmnc bares 1,401,340,743 


The total equalized assessment 
against this tonnage remaining in the 
ground is $254,553,179. The total ton- 
nage for 1911 was 1,367,474,853 and 
the total assessment, 1911, was $232,- 
368,469. 

The tonnage for 1912 is increased 
33,865,890 tons and the assessment 
for 1912 is increased $22,184,710. The 
increase is due partly to the increased 
tonnages shown above, but more 
largely to increases in the assessed 
valuation of all mineral property 
made by the tax commission, 

The assessment of mineral prop- 
erties on the Cuyuna range shows a 
large increase over the previous as- 
sessment. The iron ore bodies of 
that range will soon be sufficiently 
developed that the tonnage may be 
accurately measured and the grade 
determined. 

SUMMARY OF TAX COMMISSION’S 

MINERAL ASSESSMENT OF IRON 


ORE CONTAINED IN ST. LOU- 
IS, ITASCA AND LAKE 


COUNTIES 

Remaining ton- Assessed Shipments, 
Year. ages May 1. Value. tons. 
1907.... 1,192,509,757 $186,720.026 29,180,975 
1998.... 1.193 728,959 174273,632 18.098,894 
1909.... 1,310,190,194 199,008,838 29,284,496 
1910.... 1,347,596,291 220,423.038 30,317 583 
1911.... 1,367 474.853 232,368.469 23,221,070 
1912. ... > 1,401,340,943: 254,553,17P ~ decccvcces 


The assessment of personal prop- 
erty, including stock piles, prospects 
and mineral lands is not included. 

The mineral lands containing the 
above tonnages were assessed in 1906, 
the year prior to the organization of 
the tax commission, at $64,485,409. 
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October’s Great Record 


(October has quite fulfilled the predictions that were 
made for it in establishing a new high record of steel 
the industry of the 
statistics which, 


production in the history of 
United States. the 
though only partial, are authoritative and cover a 


From available 
large fraction of the total, it is reliably indicated that 
steel works of the United 
reached between 2,900,000 
the rate of between 35,000,000 


the ingot output of the 
States in October and 
3,000,000 tons, or at 
and 36,000,000 tons a 
record attained by the industry was also in the present 
movement May of The 
production then was approximately 2,600,000 tqns, or 


year. The highest previous 


and came in this year. 
at the rate of about 31,500,000 tons per annum. 
The ingot output of the Steel Corporation in Oc- 
tober broke all records and was considerably in excess 
of 1,500,000 tons. 
done fully as well as the leading producer, which is 


If the independent interests had 


driving its plants at an unprecedented -gait, the 3,000,- 
000-ton mark for the month would have been fully 
reached and probably surpassed. There are some in- 
dications that suggest, however, that the independent 
production relatively was not ‘quite up to the scale 
of the largest producer. 

The the 
steel market 1s concretely expressed in the October 
figures of crude production. At the rate of output 
then attained, the 26,000,000-ton mark of 1910, which 


marvelous expanse of present iron and 


hitherto represented the high yearly record, loses much 
of its impressiveness. 


The month of October, usually with 27 working 


days and because weather conditions are especially 
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favorable, has long held the premiership of output in 
the American steel industry. The wide degree by 
which it has surpassed its previous records demon- 
strates what a remarkable period in the American 
industry the present year is proving to be and it ef- 
fectively puts to rout the doubt of the recent past 
expressed whether this country had attained the dig- 
nity of a 30,000,000-ton per year consumption. 
Another indication of the present great activity of 
the industry is found in the iron ore shipments from 
the Lake Superior ranges in October, when 7,010,219 
tons were moved, making the greatest tonnage of any 
October in the history of the trade. The next largest 
October tonnage was in October, 1909, when 6,625,801 


tons were moved. 


The Country’s Pig Iron Capacity 


The curious thing about the pig iron productive 
capacity of the United States is that it appears large 
when the industry is not prosperous, and small when 
it is. There are many industries which show a pre- 
cisely opposite tendency. As they find more business, 
they expect the productive capacity to become fully 
engaged, but capacity which had not been reckoned 
upon suddenly appears in the reckoning. It is not 
so in the iron and steel industry, for the rate of 31,- 
000,000 tons of pig iron a year, which has been 


maintained in the past two months, appears almost 
insignificant by comparison with statements made 
only recently and given rather wide credence. Such 


statements have generally indicated a total capacity 
of 37,000,000 to 40,000,000 tons, and one statement, 
compiled six months ago, placed the total at 45,000,- 
000 tons, with an allowance of not more than 10 per 
cent for unfit furnaces, plus the percentage which 
must usually be idle for relining and other repairs, 
thus setting up a claim that the country’s effective 
capacity exceeded 40,000,000 tons. 

Comment upon the statement just mentioned was 
made in THe Iron Trape Review of June 13, 1912, 
under the caption “Physical and Commercial Pig Iron 
Capacity”, to the effect that before the physical capac- 
ity of the furnaces was reached, the supplies of coke 
and ore would prove insufficient. The stand was 
taken that at the particular juncture in which the 
trade found itseif, the supply of coke would furnish 
the first limitation and the supply of ore the second 
limitation, while the supply of physically fit furnaces 
would furnish merely a third limitation, assuming 
for argument that the first two were wiped out. It 
was remarked, as to the physical capacity of furnaces 
themselves: ‘The last named is usually considered 
first. Really it is the third limitation, and of no im- 
mediate importance at this time.” 

Events of the past six months have fully justified 
the position then taken. The country has been mak 
ing pig iron at the tate of only 31,000,000 tons a year. 
and more than $4 a ton has been paid for Connells- 
ville furnace coke for prompt shipment. Lake Su- 
perior ores have been sold lately at substantial pre 
miums over the season prices, and the supplies offered 
are decidedly limited. 

[t is possible now to look more closely into the 
case than could be done six months ago. Where are 
the idle furnaces? Idle furnaces with 10,000,000 tons 
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of annual capacity ought to be conspicuous. It 1s 
plain that there are only a few. Very few, indeed, 
are those whose owners could at the moment supply 
them with coke. Assuming an unlimited supply of 
coke at a very moderate price relative to present 
prices of pig iron, say $2 a ton, one cannot find at 
the outside more than 2,000,000 or 3,000,000 tons of 
idle furnace capacity, able to make pig iron without 
loss when given full supplies of raw material and 
labor at fair prices, in harmony with the selling price 
of pig iron. 

The estimates of actual available blast furnace 
capacity in the country made from time to time by 
Tue Iron Trape Review have always appeared small 
by comparison with statements drawn from lists of 
furnaces, carrying many altogether unfit stacks, with 
individual furnaces frequently over-rated and with 
inadequate allowance made for relinings, but our esti- 
mates have always:stood the test of actual experience. 
Kor the beginning of this year our estimate was 33,- 
402,000 tons, which with allowance for new furnaces 
since completed would make about 34,000,000 tons 
capacity at the present moment. This, if anything, 
is outside the mark. 

Of course, the total physical capacity of the blast 
furnaces of the country is an item of some interest, 
in certain connection. The reason so many have been 
misled by exaggerated statements is that the state- 
ments are useful, if at all, in one connection only, 
and they are used for another purpose, generally to 
discuss, in a period of depression, how much of, an 
increase in demand-would be required to make the 
industry prosperous. If pig iron is, say, $13 a ton at 
northern furnace, and 25,000,000 tons a year are being 
made, the furnaceman would be glad to have the price 
advance merely $2 a ton, to $15, and it is really 
nothing to him that should the price advance to $25 
or $30 a ton, the country might be able to make 
35,000,000 or 40,000,000 tons. The interesting ques- 
tion is what the available capacity would be upon an 
advance to $15, and that capacity would probably be 
not over about 30,000,000 tons. 

It should be observed that the fact that a_ blast 
furnace has recently been active is no proof that it 
will become active again. Furnaces are continually 
being put out of the reckoning, and this is a feature 
not ‘simply of poor times, but of relatively good times 
also. Almost every year in the history of the Amer- 
ican iron industry, several furnaces at least have been 
blown out and have never resumed. Sometimes, 
prosperity, by advancing raw materials and wages, 
puts a furnace out of business when under apparently 
less prosperous conditions it could operate at a profit. 
The list of effete furnaces is a long and constantly 
growing one. 


Mining Engineers’ Meeting 


The Cleveland meeting of the American Institute 
of Mining Engineers, in session from Oct. 28 to 31, 
will probably be recorded in the annals of the 
Institute as a memorable event, and rightly so. It 
constituted, in reality, a meeting of the Iron and Steel 
division, recently formed, and the assortment of 
papers presented showed conclusively that the subject 
holds a live interest for many members, notwithstand- 
ing the prominence that is being given to iron and 
steel by other societies and associations. 

The total attendance was about 150, and included 
a number of men prominently identified with this 
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greatest of industries and to whom great credit is due 
for their efforts that helped make the meeting the 
success that it was. It would not be fair to mention 
the subject without a special word for Bradley 
Stoughton, whose work was so largely responsible 
for the careful selection of ‘papers pertaining to the 
steel industry. These papers had an unusual scope 
and depth. 

The program of entertainment provided by the 
local committee was rightly appreciated, and contrib- 
uted in no small degree to the enjoyment of the visit- 
ors. Cleveland is a city of many industries, and a 
selection of but a few points of interest from the 
many available, is not an easy matter. The trips to 
the American Steel & Wire Co.’s plants in the Cuya- 
hoga valley, the National Carbon Co., and the Penn- 
sylvania ore docks proved easily that the choice was 
a satisfactory one. 

The business affairs of the Institute were an im- 
portant feature of one session. While it is evident 
that internal troubles have formed a part of the 
Institute’s recent history, it is also evident and grati- 
fying that these are about to be smoothed out. Any 
other outcome would be disastrous, indeed, to this old 
society, which has been aptly termed a great dem- 
ocratic organization. 


Position of the Car Shops 


Our news reports lately have indicated that car 
orders placed in October covered between 40,000 and 
45,000 cars, bringing the year’s total of lettings to 
140,000. or 145,000 cars. There has been a sudden 
increase in the rate of buying, since the orders placed 
in October amounted to more than the orders for 
three or four months preceding, and. the pending 
inquiry is large, promising a continuance of the 
movement for some time. 

Despite the fact that the -car shops have been 
working as fully as the supply of steel and of labor 
would permit, they now have on their books fully as 
much business as they had at the beginning of this 
year, when for several months they had been. in 
receipt of very large orders. In fact, the buying 
throughout the year has been such as to keep the 
shops with from 75,000 to 100,000 cars on their books, 
enabling them to see a continuance of operations for 
at least six months. The year’s car output will prob- 
ably be between 175,000 and 200,000 cars, and may 
easily exceed the higher figure. ; 

When the railroads began buying cars on a liberal 
scale, a trifle over a year ago, it was pointed out that 
the orders had been prompted in large part by the 
extremely low prices prevailing, plates being furnished 
in some cases at a cent a pound, with other materials 
in proportion, and the car builders themselves figuring 
scarcely any profit. It was feared that with advanc- 


ing prices for iron and steel, and with the car busld- 
ers in the mood to charge a reasonable profit for 
building cars, the orders would decrease, but the 
position is that with the raw materials bringing $7 to 
$8 a ton higher prices, and moderate profits being 
figured for building, the orders are. being placed at 
as great a rate as ever. Railroad earnings have in- 
creased, the August report showing the largest earn- 
ings on record for any August, and the largest but 
one for any month, so that railroads are in position 
to buy, and the state of their facilities, in proportion 
to the traffic offered, practically compels them to buy. 
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E. W. Beadle, general manager of 
the Pennsylvania Engineering Co., 
New Castle, Pa., has sailed for Ger- 
many where he will visit the Krupp 
steel works at Essen. 

J. E. Fisher, formerly superintend- 
ent of the plant of the Beaver Dam 
Malleable Iron Co., Beaver Dam, 
Wis., has been appointed superintend- 
ent of the Beaver Dam Foundry Co., 
of that place. 

Arthur Windsor Richards, of Army 
and Navy Mansions, London, has 
been appointed the special represent- 
ative of the board of directors of the 
New Russia Co., Ltd. and general 
superintendent of its works in Russia, 
where the company owns large iron 
and steel works and collieries. Mr. 
Richards will make periodic visits to 
Russia. 

John Reid Jr., who for the past 
six years has had charge of the 
Pittsburgh sales office of the Stowe- 
Fuller Co., has resigned that posi- 
tion. On Nov. 1 Mr. Reid took up 
the management of sales for A. J. 
Haws & Sons, Ltd., Johnstown, Pa. 
For the present all sales for the 
Haws company will be handled from 
Johnstown. 

W. Beardmore, former vice presi- 
dent on the council of the Iron and 
Steel Institute, London, has been ap- 
pointed treasurer, consequent upon 
the death of W. H. Bleckly, former 
treasurer. J. M. While has _ been 
elected a vice president to fill the 
vacancy thus created while Lord Air- 
dale, of Gledhow, has been elected 
a member of the council. 

George Burnham, for many years 
senior member of the firm of Burn- 
ham, Williams & Co., which was suc- 
ceeded by the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, is ill at his Philadelphia 
home. Mr. Burnham, who retired 
from active participation in the loco- 
motive business about five years ago, 
is 96 years old. He has been con- 
fined to his home since his return 
from Beach Haven, N. J., a month 
ago. 

Dr. Wilhelm Schumacher, of Ber- 
lin, the well-known expert on _ the 
briquetting of flue-dust and iron ores, 
has arrived in this country on an in- 
spection trip in the interest of the 
General Briquetting Co., which repre- 
sents the Schumacher process in the 
United States. Dr. Schumacher has 


been in Buffalo, looking over his 
process which has recently been in- 
stalled at the works of the Lacka- 
wanna Steel Co. 


George A. Thompson, formerly 
with the Sellers Mfg. Co., has re- 
cently become associated with W. H. 
Meyst, district sales manager for the 
Deforest Sheet & Tin Plate Co. and 
the Buffalo Copper & Brass Rolling 
Mill. He will devote his attention to 
selling sheet steel, copper and brass 
in the Chicago district. This addi- 
tion to the Chicago selling force has 
been deemed necessary to properly 
handle the increased business. 


George E. Long, former treasurer 
of the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 
Jersey City, N. J., was elected vice 
president of the company to succeed 
the late William H. Corbin, at a re- 
cent meeting of directors. J. H. 
Schermerhorn, former assistant sec- 
retary and assistant treasurer, has 
been elected to membership on the 
board of directors and chosen treas- 
urer of the company. Albert Morris 
has been elected assistant secretary 
and assistant treasurer. 

H. B. Richmond, Merrill, Wis., and 
George Schueppert, Oshkosh, Wis., 
have purchased the principal interest 
in the Merrill Iron Works, Merrill, 
the ownership of which passes from 
John O’Day. Mr. Richmond was for- 
merly secretary of the Merrill Iron 
works, resigning several years ago to 
engage in the automobile business. 
Mr. Schueppert has been superintend- 
ent of the sales department of the 
Oshkosh, Wis., Logging Tool Co. 
David Pickett, for many years super- 
intendent of the foundry department, 
will be retained and the entire work- 
ing force will be kept intact. The 
name of the concern will not be 
changed. 

M, Jj. Butler, formerly 
deputy minister of railways and ca- 
nals, and lately manager of the Do- 
minion Steel Corporation, has re- 
signed his position with that firm, and 
leaves this month. It is understood 
he is to be connected with another 
steel undertaking. No successor will 
be appointed, his duties being under- 
taken in the case of the steel plant 
by Mr. Martin, and in that of the coal 
mines by D. Macdougall, while other 
duties will be assumed by C. S. Cam- 
eron, secretary-treasurer of the cor- 


Canadian 


poration. Mr. Butler went to the 
steel company in 1910, resigning the 
positions of deputy minister of rail- 
ways and canals and chairman of the 
Intercolonial Railway commission. 


David Tod has been elected presi- 
dent and A. H. Helander second 
vice president of the William Tod 
Co., Youngstown, O. Mr. Tod, for- 
mer state senator, is a son of the late 
William Tod, first president and 
founder of the company, and_ suc- 
ceeds John Stambaugh, whose office 
of treasurer of the Brier Hill Steel 
Co., in connection with other duties, 
occupies his time. Mr. Helander was 
formerly vice president of the Mesta 
Machine Co., Pittsburgh. 


S. G. Gilfillan, who has been secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Belfont Iron 
Works Co., Ironton, O., for more than 
30 years, was elected president and 
general manager at a recent meeting 
of the board of directors. He suc- 
ceeds the late Barton H. Burr. John 
Peebles, Portsmouth, O., will continue 
to serve as vice president. John R. 
Gilfillan was elected secretary, and C., 
W. Moulton was chosen treasurer. S. 
B. Steece was chosen a director of the 
Ashland Steel Co., to take the place 
of Mr. Burr upon the board of the 
concern. E, W. Bixby, Ironton, is the 
new member of the board of directors 
of the Belfont Iron Works Co. Reso- 
lutions of respect and condolence upon 
the death of Mr. Burr were adopted. 

Albert L. Nash, member of the 
house of Crocker Bros., New York, 
who was quite seriously injured Sat- 
urday, Oct. 26, while on a tour of 
inspection of the Homestead steel 
works of the Carnegie Steel Co., with 
a party of members of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute, is recov- 
ering from the effects of the accident. 
A steel car wheel, which was lying on 
the mill floor, cooling after having 
just come from the press, exploded 
in some mysterious manner and a 
fragment struck Mr. Nash in the leg, 
inflicting a compound fracture. In 
the party at the time were W. A. 
Rogers, of Buffalo; D. B. Meacham, 
of Cincinnati, and M. C. Armour, of 
Chicago, all of the firm of Rogers, 
Brown & Co., and other prominent 
iron and steel men. The explosion 
of the wheel represented a_ very 
unique accident and is attributed to in- 
ternal stresses. 
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W. B. Davock, who has been in 
charge of the vessel properties of H. 


H. Brown & Co., Cleveland, since 
1890, died Sunday, Nov. 3, at his 
residence in that city from a gen- 
eral breakdown, which was preceded 
by a cold contracted recently. Born 
in Buffalo, July 4, 1846, he went 
to Cleveland in the early 70's, 


and opened a pig iron and ore brok- 
erage office. A years later he 
formed a partnership with John N. 
Glidden under the firm name of Da- 


few 


vock & Glidden. The firm was dis- 
solved in 1879, and Mr. Davock be- 
came engaged in the pig iron and 
iron ore departments of Brown & 
Co., during the early years of his 
connection with the company, but in 
1890 took charge of the vessel 
properties of the firm. Through 
his activities, W. P. Snyder, of 
Pittsburgh, was interested in the 


business in 
the 
the 


lake 
1906. 
Shenango 


transportation 
the organization of 
Co., 

building of the steamer W. P. 
Mr. Davock 
Shenango boats, as well as the Brown 
He built the W. 
the following year. Mr. 

relieved of the active 

of the Snyder boats 


Upon 
and 
Snyder, 
the 


Steamship 


became manager of 


interests. steamer 
B. Davock 
Davock 
management 


was 


when Mr. Snyder opened an office in 
Cleveland, but continued with the 
company as advisory Mr. 
Cleve- 


manager. 
Davock was a of the 
land Folding Co., 
member of the welfare plan committee 
of the Lake 
Timothy W. McNamara, a pioneer 
the Lake Superior 
ore region, is Pierre, N. M. 
Mr. McNamara was formerly superin- 
tendent of the Auburn mine on the 
Mésabi range, later taking a position 
with the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 
at Pueblo. He was later transferred 
to New Mexico, where he had 
for the past years. The 
ceased was a brother-in-law of John 
McDowell, superintendent of the Mor- 
ris, Winnifred, Burt-Pool and Sellers 
properties on the Mesabi range. 
William B. Ogram, 
manager of the American Bridge Co., 
in the Philadelphia district, died at 
Philadelphia, Oct. 31, from the effects 


director 
Machine and a 


Carriers’ Association. 


mining man in 


dead in 


been 


few de- 


contracting 


of a stroke of apoplexy sustained 
a few days prior. He was 55 years 
of age. Mr. Ogram was very well 





known in the eastern fabricating 
trade, having represented the Ameri- 
can Bridge Co., in Boston, Buffalo 
and Philadelphia. Early in life he 
was employed by Wm. Sellers & Co., 
Philadelphia, and later he became a 
wholesale hardware merchant. He 
entered the employ of the A. & P. 
Roberts Co., Philadelphia, and when 
that company. was absorbed by the 
American Bridge Co., he engaged in 
the service of the latter corporation. 
He was a member of several Phila- 
delphia clubs. 

Edward P. Botsford, secretary and 
treasurer of the Pittsburgh Malleable 
Iron Co., Pittsburgh, died Oct. 30, 





W. 


3 DAVOCK 


old. 


went west 


He 


Mr. 


at Denver. was 52 years 
Botsford 
on business; on Sept. 11, while at 
Denver, he was attacked by appendi- 
and upon. Com- 


plications followed. direct cause 


On Aug. 25, 


was operated 
The 
was a blood clot on the 
born in 
with 


citis 


of his death 
brain. Mr. Botsford 
St. Louis, and became identified 


was 


the iron and steel trade about 25 
years ago, when he joined the Con- 
nellsville Coke & Iron Co., at Pitts- 


burgh, being an associate of N. P. 
Hyndman, now Pittsburgh representa- 
tive of the Washington Coal & Coke 


Co. and other interests. Several years 
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later, Mr. Botsford went to Shenan- 
doah, Va., where he acted as treas- 
urer of the Shenandoah Furnace Co. 
A few years later, he _ returned 
to Pittsburgh and became associated 
with the Pittsburgh Malleable Iron 
Co. in the capacity of secretary and 
treasurer. His brother, J. A. Bots- 
ford, is connected with the Pittsburgh 
Malleable Iron Co. Funeral services 
were held Nov. 6, at Pittsburgh. 
Peter Patterson, 70 years old. the 
oldest employe of the National Tube 
Co., died Oct. 30 of heart failure, 
at his home, 801 Braddock avenue, 
Pittsburgh. Mr. Patterson had been 
chief consulting engineer for the 
National Tube Co. 10 years, and was 
retired on a pension Oct. 1 because 
of ill health, He was born in Jed- 
burgh, Scotland. His father was a 
machine manufacturer, and it was in 
his father’s that Mr. Patter- 
son obtained first mechanical 
experience. After serving an appren- 
ticeship, he went to Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, where he became an expert 


shops 
his 


in engine construction. Upon his 
second trip to this country, he _ be- 
came identified with the National 


Tube Works, at Boston, Mass., where 
the first plant of’ the company was 
built. In 1870, Mr. Patterson went 
to McKeesport, Pa., to build a plant 


for the company. He was promoted 


to master mechanic of the plant. 
Later he built the National Rolling 
Mill for the company, and in 1881 


became general superintendent of the 
works, in which position he remained 
until 1897, when he became chief 
consulting engineer. Mr. Patterson 
built the Seamless Works, at Christy 
Park, McKeesport. During the past 
10 years he had acted as chief con- 
sulting engineer of all of the works 
of the National Tube Co., and ad- 
vised in the construction of the plant 
in McKeesport. When he retired 
from active service a month ago he 
had been with the company 42 years. 


Mr. Patterson leaves a widow, three 
sons and two daughters. One son, 
P. C. Patterson, is chief engineer cf 


the National Tube Co.; another, John 
Rae Patterson, Swissvale, Pa., is head 
of the claim department of the Na- 
tional Tube Co.; and the _ third, 
Thomas Patterson, of Elyria, O., is 
superintendent of the National Tube 
plant at Lorain, O. 
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Steel Corporation Hearing Concluded at Pittsburgh 


And Will Be Resumed at Washington Nov. 15—Then 
the Corporation Will Begin Presentation of Its Testimony 


The hearings in the suit of the government for the dissolution of the United States Steel 


Corporation Oct. 30 were the last to be held in Pittsburgh. 


At the close of the proceedings ‘ 


on that day, another adjournment was announced and this will last until the middle of November, 


when the hearings will be resumed in Washington. 
vidence and it ts probable that the hearings in Washington will be the last. 


C7 


York. 


sessions in other cities will probably be necessitated. 
The witnesses examined last Wednesday were Joseph G. Butler Jr., vice president of the 
Brier Hill Steel Co., Youngstown, O.; D. T. McCabe, fourth vice president of the Pennsylvania 


Co., Pittsburgh; C. 
Opes EM 9 


The government has now put in most of its 


It is expected that 


counsel for the Steel Corporation will begin its hearings about the middle of December in New 
Most of the witnesses for the Steel Corporation will be summoned to that city, although 


D. Marshall, president of the MéClintic-Marshall Construction Co., Pittsburgh; 
Childers, formerly secretary of the Western Pennsylvania & Eastern Ohio Traffic Asso- 


ciation, Pittsburgh; Willis L. King, vice president of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 


and Robert 


The most interesting of the wit- 
nesses at the last Pittsburgh session was 
Joseph G. Butler, Youngstown, O., vice 
president of the Brier Hill Steel Co., 
and a director of the Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co. 

“How old are you?” asked Judge 
Dickinson. 

“T have reached the scriptural age 
limit,” said Mr. Butler. 

“Three score and ten?” queried the 
judge. 

“Seventy-one,” 
ler. 

Mr. Butler said he had been inter- 
ested in the manufacture of pig iron 
since 1866. He was asked to tell 
about the Bessemer Pig Iron Asso- 
ciation. This, he said, was formed 
about 17 years ago. He acted as its 
secretary until the association was 
disbanded two years ago. Its mem- 
bers, said Mr. sutler, were the 
Youngstown Steel Co., Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., Brier Hill Iron 
& Coal Co., Struthers Furnace Co., 
Pickands, Mather & Co., M. A. Han- 
na & Co. Hitchcock Iron Co. and 
probably one or two others. The 
combined output of these companies 
in 1901 was about 1,000,000 tons a 
year. The duties of the secretary, 
said Mr. Butler, were the sale of 
pig iron, gathering of statistical in- 
formation and keeping track of the 
furnaces, ore stocks, etc. The statis- 
tical information, Mr. Butler said, he 
secured by sending out blanks to be 
filled in and returned by the members 
of the association. 

The witness was asked to explain 
how sales were made and how the 
orders were distributed among the 
various companies in the association. 
When he received an inquiry, Mr. 
Butler said, he would get in touch 
with the members and inform them 


answered Mr. But- 


that he had an opportunity of making 
a sale at a certain price. The order 
would then go to one of the com- 
panies in the association, or be divided 
among several of them. 

James H. Hoyt, of Cleveland, said 
Mr. Butler, was the attorney for the 
association and to him the papers 
and statistical records were regularly 
turned over. Mr. Hoyt, the witness 
said, was employed to keep the as- 
sociation “out of difficulties.” 

“Explain what you mean by that,” 
requested Judge Dickinson. 

“We were all law-abiding citizens,” 
said Mr. Butler, “and did not want to 
violate the law.” 

“Did the United States Steel Cor- 
poration ever place orders for Bes- 
semer pig iron through the associa- 
tion?” asked Judge Dickinson. 

“Yes, the Steel Corporation was 
one of our best customers.” 

Who Set the Price? 

Mr. Butler was asked who set the 
price when business was done with 
the subsidiaries of the Steel Corpora- 
tion. He explained that when the 
Carnegie Steel Co. was in the mar- 
ket, Mr. Dinkey would inform him 
that he wanted a certain number of 
tons at a certain price. 

“Mr, 


buyer,” said Mr. Butler. 


Dinkey was always a _ close 
“Sometimes 
the association took the business at 
the price he named. At other times 
{ would give him reasons why we 
wanted a higher price than he named 
and if these appeared fair to him, 
the contract would then be made at 
this price.” 

Mr. Butler said the Steel Corpora- 
tion subsidiaries would 
tracts for 400,000 tons or more at a 
time and that such an order would 
among the various 


place con- 


be distributed 


‘aries. The 


A, Walker, resident editor of The Iron Age, in Pittsburgh. 


members of the association. The 
Steel Corporation generally purchased 
through the Carnegie Steel Co., which 
in turn sold scattered tonnages to 
the other Steel Corporation § subsidi- 
Republic Iron & Steel 
Co., the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co., and the Pennsylvania Steel Co., 
said the witness, were also large 
customers of the association. 

“Did you attend a meeting held in 
the offices of the Federal Steel Co., 
Chicago, on July 26, 1900, at which 
Judge Gary and C. M. Schwab were 
present, and at which you represented 
the Bessemer Furnace Association?” 
asked Judge Dickinson. 

“My memory is not but | 
do not recollect it,” said Mr. Butler. 

“Did you act as one of a com- 
mittee of five, appointed at a meeting 
Steel Co.’s_ offices 
1903, for the pur- 


weak, 


in the Carnegie 
in Pittsburgh, in 
pose of bringing about a curtailment 
in pig iron production?” 

“IT do not recall it,” said Mr. But- 
ler. 

“Were you ever a member of a 
committee appointed to discuss a 
curtailment in pig iron production?” 

“Yes, I remember having been on 
some such a committee.” 

“Did you ever serve on such a 
committee on which were represented 
any of the subsidiaries of the Steel 
Corporation?” 

“IT do not recall it.” 

“Do you remember any committee 
which was appointed in 1903, which 
question of curtailing 
which an- 
making 


took up the 
production and 
furnaces 


pig iron 
nounced that all 
more than a certain tonnage should 
curtail their production by 25 per 
cent from Oct. 1, 1903, to the end of 
the year.” 


“IT do not that,” said Mr. 


recall 
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SOME OF THE WITNESSES AT RECENT TEEL CORPORATION HEARINGS AT PITTSBURGH 
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Butler. The witness explained that. 


in regard to curtailment, each com- 
pany did what it thought was 
for its own interests. Mr. 
also said that the Bessemer Pig Iron 
\ssociation never took any concerted 
the 


best 
Butler 


action regarding operation of 
blast furnaces. 
“What 


sociation 
it?” 


the effect of the 
on the companies compos- 
asked Dickinson. 


had a 


was as- 


ing Judge 
Fe 
plied the witness. “It 


effect,” 
enabled us to 
for 


very good re- 


cet something. more than cost 


our product.” 

Mr. 
the 

weekly letter, explaining the state 
He also 
news to representatives of 
Tur Iron Trape Review and The Iron 
Age. Mr. asked 
regarded these papers and what repu- 


furnished 
with 


that he 
the ‘association 


Butler said 


members of 
ete. said he 


of the market, 


gave out 
Butler was how he 
tation they bore in the trade for ac- 
curacy. The witness replied that he 
regarded them both very highly, both 
reliability and their ability 
What 
Dickinson to 
had 


for their 
evident- 


ask 


based 


to get accurate news. 


ly moved Judge 
this question, was that he 
all his questions regarding the ‘com- 
Mr. Butler 
articles which 
trade 


mittee meetings, which 


could not recall, on 


appeared in these two 

“Do 
blast interests in 
burgh, Youngstown and 
districts, held at the Duquesne club, 
Pittsburgh, on Jan. 30, 1908?” 

Mr. that he 
man of this meeting but that he could 
any individuals who 
that, 
announcements 


papers. 
meeting by 
the Pitts- 
Wheeling 


you remember a 


furnace 


Butler said was chair- 


not remember 


were present, or following the 


meeting, were 
to the 
changes in 

“Do you 
pig iron manufacturers of the central 


W. E. 


any 
given trade papers regarding 
prices. 
remember a meeting of 
west at which Corey was pres- 
ent?” 

“Yes, an held at the 
offices of some ore company in Cleve- 
1907 or 1908 at Mr. 


present. Pig may 


ore meeting 


which 


iron 


land in 
Corey was 
been mentioned.” 

Butler that he 
the for a 
hours. He 
srs. Frank 
E. W. 


at the meeting 


have 
Mr. 
tended 


at- 
couple of 
seeing Mes- 
Mather, 
Richards 


said only 
meeting 
remembered 
Billings, Samuel 
and F.- 8. 
He could 


anything said by Mr. Corey. 


Oglebay 
not recall 


As 


as he could remember, the discussion 


near 


centered on general conditions in the 
ore market and, possibly, pig iron. 
“Did you attend a meeting in New 


York City on June 11, 1908, at which 
Judge Gary was present?” 
“IT do not recall it,” said Mr. But- 
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ler, “but then, I attended a good 
many meetings.” 

D. T. McCabe, Pittsburgh, fourth 
vice president of the Pennsylvania 
Co., was asked to tell something 
about the Central Freight Association, 
and, after naming a number of 
railroads which were members. of- 
this body, he explained that this 
association dealt with freight rates, 


routes, etc., in the central freight dis- 
trict. This district the witness 
fined roughly as including the section 
west of Erie, Pa., Bellaire, O., and 
Pittsburgh; south of an imaginary 
line drawn through the great lakes; 
east of the Mississippi river and north 
of the Ohio river. This body, said 
Mr. McCabe, does not regulate the 
rates on ore and coke, these rates be- 
ing considered at separate meetings. 
The latter meetings, however, are not 
held under the auspices of any asso- 
ciation and are generally informal 
affairs. Mr. McCabe told about one 
such informal meeting which was held 
in Cleveland in 1909, on which occasion 
he met with representatives of the 
3altimore & Ohio, and New 
York Central roads to discuss the 
desirability of the preyail- 


de- 


Erie 


changing 
rates. 

McCabe 

the Western 


ing ore 
Mr. 

about 

Eastern 


also questioned 
Pennsylvania & 
Ohio Traffic Association, of 
chairman. He said that 
this ,association is no longer of any 
moment as it held 
the past two years. 
ness was questioned regarding certain 


was 


which he is 


has no meetings 


within The wit- 
meetings at which the rates on coke 
He admitted that 
there were meetings but said 
that he was unable to say anything 
about what transpired, as the records 


were discussed. 


such 


of these meetings had been in charge 
of C. E. E. Childers, secretary of 


the Western Pennsylvania & Eastern 
Ohio Traffic Association. 
Mr. McCabe was also asked to tell 


about the meeting at which James A 
Campbell, president of the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., presented a 
petition to the representatives of va- 
rious railroad companies, asking that 


the rates on ore and coke in the 
Youngstown district be reduced. The 
witness could not recall all the de- 
tails of this meeting but admitted 
that he was present. He also said 
that representatives of the Baltimore 
& Ohio, New York Central and Erie 


railroads, as well as F. C. Baird, of 


the Bessemer & Lake Erie road, were 
there. In cross-examination by Da- 
vid Reed Jr., however, it. was shown 


that Mr. Baird did not take any part 
in the meeting, but was present merely 
as a spectator 


C. D. Marshall, of the McClintic- 
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Marshall Construction Co., who ap- 
peared as a witness at the hearings 
in New York last summer, was re- 
called to the stand. He said that 
Harriman lines had not solicited 


the 


* bids from his company for at least eight 


The Harriman lines, he said, in- 
clude the Union Pacific, Southern Paci- 
fic, and other lines. ‘He said that all 
line work is consistently 
awarded to the American Bridge Co. 


years, 


Harriman 


In cross examination by Mr. Sev- 
erance, Mr. Marshall admitted that his 
company had not taken any Harri- 
man line work since 1901, when the 
Union and Southern Pacific roads 
were merged. He said that on one 
occasion, Mr. Thorne, director of 
purchases of the Union Pacific, in- 
quired for bids from the MeClintic- 
Marshall Construction Co., but that 
no business ever materialized to his 
company from this inquiry. 


C. E. E. Childers, secretary of the 
Western Pennsylvania & Eastern 
Ohio Traffic Association until about 
two years ago, was called to the 
stand and asked what had become 
of the records and minutes of the 
meetings of that association. Mr. 
Childers said they were no longer 
in his charge as he had turned them 
over to G. P. Orr, assistant freight 
trafic manager of the Pennsylvania 
lines, 


Willis L. King, vice president of 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., was 
then recalled. Judge Dickinson want- 
ed to know about a meeting of steel 
manufacturers held in New York in 
February, 1908, immediately preced- 
ing one of the Gary dinners. Mr, 
King said that to the best of his 
recollection this was a committee 
meeting. A number of others outside 
of the members of the committee, he 
said, might have been in attendance. 


Judge Dickinson then read an extract 
from page 1028 of Tue Iron Trave Re- 
of Dec. 26, 1907, regarding a no- 
described the work to be 
the various “Gary dinner” 
committees. The judge wanted to know 
announcement had given 
the general committee after one 
of its meetings. This, said Mr. King, 
not the case, as he did not re- 
member any statement having been given 
out by the general committee. 


VIEW 
tice which 
done by 
if this been 
out by 


was 


The judge then wanted to know if 
Mr. King remembered which of the 
“Gary dinners” had been fully recorded 
in stenographic form. Here the counsel 
for the defense interrupted, declaring 
that it would place all stenographic rec- 
ords of the proceedings at the “Gary 
dinners” at the disposal of the govern- 


ment counsel. 
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CORPORATION OUTPUT 


Shows Decrease in Finished Products 
Compared With Independents. 


The American Iron and Steel Asso- 
ciation has completed Part II of its 
annual statistical report for 1911. The 


report is one of the largest in. num- 


SUMMARY OF _ STATISTICS 


Gross tons, except coke 


in net tons, 1910. 1911. 
Sh’pm'ts., L. S. iron ore 43,442,397 32,793,130 
Prod. of iron ore.... 56,889,734 43,550,633 
Imports of iron ore.. 2,591,031 1,811,732 
Exports of iron ore. 748,875 768,386 
Prod,, bitum. coal.... 372,420,663 362,283,126 
Prod., Pa. ant’rct.... 75,433,246 80,771,488 
Total prod., coal..... 447,853,909 443,054,614 
Sh’p’mts., Pa, anth’ct 64,905,786 69,954,299 
Ships., Cumb. coal... 7,148,968 6,202,748 
Imports of coal..... 2,000,139 1,241,285 
Dom, exp’ts., coal.... 13,805,866 17,432,753 
Shpts., Con’l’s. coke. 18,689,722 16,334,174 
Shpts., Poch’nt. coke. 2,335,932 1,323,387 
Total prod., coke.... 41,708,810 35,551,489 
Total prod., pig iron 27,303,567 23,649,547 
Prod., spiege! & ferro 224,431 184,718 
Prod., Bess. steel.... 9,412,772 7,947,854 
Prod., O. H. steel... 16,504,509 15,598,650 
Prod., crucible steel.. 122,303 97,653 
Prod., all other st’l.. 55,335 31,949 
Total prod., steel.... 26,094,919 23,676,106 
Prod., O. H. castgs.. 863,351 571,191 
Total prod., st’l estgs. 940,832 646,627 
Prod., Bess. rails... 1,884,442 1,053,420 
Prod., O. H. rails... 1,751,359 1,676,923 
Total prod., rails.... 3,636,031 2,822,790 
Prod,, struct. shapes. 2,266,890 1,912,367 
Prod., wire rods..... 2,241,830 2,450,453 
Prod., pl’ts. & sht’s.. 4,955,484 4,488,049 
Prod., bik. plates.... 712,137 795,598 
Prod., nail plate..... 45,294 48,522 
Prod., tie plates..... 213,259 170,435 
Prod., mer. bars.... 3,785,731 3,047,362 
Prod., concrete bars. 241,109 258,741 
Prod., skelp, etc..... 1,828,194 1,980,673 
Prod., hoops “ie 262,214 225,074 
Prod., cot. ties, etc.. 424,979 342,810 
Prod., splice bars..... 223,022 163,570 
Prod., forging blms.. 459,933 231,115 
Prod., sheet piling... 26,598 22,827 
Prod., railroad ties... 49,048 39,197 
Prod., other forms.. 1,174,922 1,005,621 
Total prod., rolled... 21,621,279 19,039,171 
Prod. of cut nails... 1,005,233 967 ,636 
Prod. of wire nails.. 12,704,902 13,437,778 
Prod, of tinplates... 722,770 783,960 
Prod. of char. blms.. 75,974 64,616 
Impts., iron and steel$ 38,907,119 $ 28,995,600 
Exp., iron and _ st’l...$201,271,903 $249,656,411 
Miles r, r. op. Dec. 31 243,107 246,573 
Miles new r. r. built 3,918 3,293 
Tong. st’l ves’ls blit.. 299,460 163,805 

782,545 


Im’gr’ts landed, cal yr. 1,071,885 


ber of pages issued during the past 
40 years by the association, the two 
parts making a volume of 167 pages, 


those 
relating to the foreign trade will be 
of special value to manufacturers in- 


unusually comprehensive, and 


terested in commerce with foreign 
countries. 

The tables showing the percentage 
of production of the United States 
Steel Corporation and the independ- 
ents for 1910 and 1911 are of un- 
usual interest at this time. The ship- 
ments of iron ore from the Lake 
Superior region by the Corporation 
were 54.3 per cent of the total, and 
the production of ore was 45.8 per 
cent of the total, as compared with 
51.1 and 444 respectively in 1910. 
This increase may be attributed large- 
ly to the unusual efforts to move 
ore from the Hill properties. The 
production of coke in 1911 was 34.1 
per cent of the whole, as compared 
with 32.7 per cent in 1910. Of the 
total of rolled products, the Corpora- 
tion turned out 45.7 per cent in 1911, 
as compared with 48.1 per cent in 
1910. The Corporation’s pig iron 
production was 45.4 per cent in 1911 
and 43.3 per cent in 1910. Of Besse- 
open-hearth, crucible, electric 
and all other steel ingots and cast- 
ings, the Corporation produced 53.9 
per cent in 1911 and 54.3 per cent in 
1910. Of structural shapes, the Cor- 
poration produced 47 per cent in 1911 
and 51.3 per cent in 1910. Of plates 
and sheets, the Corporation’s output 
in 1911 was 45.7 per cent, as com- 
pared with 48 per cent in 1910. Of 
wire rods, the Corporation produced 
64.7 in 1911 and 67.3 per 
cent in 1910. The method of giving 
statistics on steel rails has been 
changed somewhat since 1910, when 
the Corporation was credited with 
making 60.2 per cent of the Bessemer 
steel rails, and 57.4 per cent of the 
open-hearth rails, while in 1911 all rails 
are included in one item including 
Bessemer, open-hearth, electric, re- 
rolled, renewed, etc., and the Corpora- 


mer, 


per cent 
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tin plates and terne plates, the Cor- 
poration produced 61 per cent in 1910, 
60.7 per cent in 1911. Of wire 
the Corporation produced 55.4 
in 1910, and 51.4 per cent 


and 
nails, 
per cent 
in 1911. 


NEARLY FIFTY MILLIONS 





Will be the Total of Shipments From 
Superior Iron Ore Mines. 


Ore shipments during October were 
7,010,219 tons, making the total move- 


ment to Nov. 1, 43,348,601 tons. Dur- 
ing the season of 1910 the fleet 
moved 42,620,201 tons, the record 
movement for a single season. This 


has now been broken’ with one 


SHIPMENTS BY PORTS 

October, October, 

Port 1911. 1912. 
OUR SS oss oes i wre ee 677,807 652,894 
i a ee ee 387,436 514,753 
Ss a5 vad cus oda a bee 381,595 759,716 
NO os .oe55k bt lta bie 1,368 893 2,002,767 
i ee ree Pate 956 342 1,686,324 
TOO TAOS a cid lak 997,892 1,393,765 
alee ee 4,769,965 7,010,219 
BPRS > Wereaee * n.n 06 60% 2,240,254 
To Nov. 1, To Nov. 1, 

Port. 1911 1912, 
IL. 0 a:5 skin a CR nistbtanniys a 3,764 654 4,663,879 
lO BRR ee 1,956 147 3,082,331 
PRIME << i'ss 0s seaiciade ss laeeeneeel 4 2Gaeee 


13,100,043 
9,415 511 
8,703,960 


9,315,002 


Superior 
6,457,706 


Duluth 


TO: SE DOME - os. ¢seasin a oe 5,853,212 
NOE iil inne aw 0 da 0 0% . -29,607,102 43,348,601 
eae . 13,741,499 


1912 increase 
month’s navigation to spare. As the 
fleet moved 4,899,220 tons during No- 
1909, it is pretty certain to 
equivalent or even greater 


vember, 
move an 
amount during the present month, un- 
less weather conditions should be un- 
usual, so that the total movement of 
the present year will in all probabili- 


ty be in excess of 48,000,000 tons. 
In fact, it may be nearer 49,000,000 
than 48,000,000. It is clear, therefore, 


that the long dreamed of movement 
of 50,000,000 tons in a year is about 



























































if bound together. The statistics are tion’s total is givenas 56.1 per cent. Of to be realized. 
PRODUCTION OF LEADING IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS PRODUCTION OF IRON AND STEEL MERCHANT BARS 
Ks i 9 3 Cees ge eR age: : 1911—Gross tons. | 
Articles wis—Geete Sone. Total in 7 i Sees: Ah Total 
: 1910. States—Merchant bars a l in 
aoe. Stel. sete. 2 en 2) ecte Iron. | Steel. | Total. 1910. 
j——— yorks | 

Relies cavsssesisensrees pesisbesveneiias tamanets 234 | 2,822,556 | 2,822,790 | 3,636,031 —__—_—- —_——__| —|- cay Gapererd wareweT 
Structural shapes... eeseseees 811 | 1,911,556 | 1,912,367 | 2,266,890 Maine, Mass., and Conn.) 6 | 19,783) 12,200 | 31,988 44,882 
Plates and sheets... ...scccseccccccescees 89,427 | 4,398,622 | 4,488,049 | 4,955,484 Dee TOR. ci sive vevsentneten 12 20,295 90,387 110,682 97,478 
Nail and spike plate..........cssssees 9,951 | 38,571 48,522 45,294 New Jersey ...ccseee -eeereres 8 17,815 28,382 Pers sce 46,986 
MR i erciisstiandnnn enon’ 610 | 2,449,843 | 2,450,453 | 2,241,830 Pennsylvania .........+++4+- | 55 — | 309,848 | 1,218,923 | 1,528,771 | 1,994,092 
Rolled forging blooms and billets 363 230,752 231,115 459,933 Maryland and Virginia..) 3 16,264 500 16,764 10,546 
Merchant Bars ..:...1+. cssseceee veoveeeee 835,625 | 2,211,737 | 3,047,362 | 3,785,731 Ky., Tenn., N. C., Ga.,)) - 45,320 | 3,561 48,881 52,259 
Bars for reinforced concrete work.) 2,388 | 256,353 258,741 241,109 wiht. TORS. :..0<ccccccceeee : 
Skelp, flue, ete.......ccveoss sosoorseseee 22,397 | 1,658,276 | 1,980,673 | 1,828,194 IE sicins sintinguiipeses 3 3,550 | 25,041 28,591 31,389 
BRCO ROIB., secnecaes pronacssencedivesesee | 14,694/| 148,876 163,570 223,022 I a seks ene ecith aeupsenes 12 | 96,985 203,670 300,655 407,012 
Hoops .....0 | 295,074 | 225,074 | 262,214 Ea een 8 175,903 | 158,252 | 334,155 | 291,728 
Bands and cotton-ties..........00...04 12 342,798 342,810 424,979 TH inOis..........-.eeeeeeee eee oee| 12 45,140 | 323,325 368,465 | 483,257 
Sheet paliay ..cccviee cccscossesseve aE Les ce eT 22,827 22,827 26,598 Michigan, Wis., and Mo.) 5 50,833 | 111,886 162,719 | 252,468 
Ratlvond thetic. ..icisecdsrcccescsssiccces 39,197 39,197 49,048 Col., Wyo., Wash., Ore., } - | 33,889 35,610 | 69,499 73,634 
All other finished rolled products.) 184,103 | 821,518 | 1,005,621 1,174,922 and California........... j | 

Totall........+0+ vereseene sereeseee soeees | 1,460,615 | 17,578,556 | 19,039,171 | 21,621,279 a tae si: | 138 | 885,625 | 2,211,737 | 3,047,362 | 3,785,731 
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PRODUCTION OF PLATES AND SHEETS PRODUCTION OF IRON AND STEEL SKELP 
States—Gross tons. | 1907. 1908. | 3909, | 1910. 1911. States, 1906. 1907. 1908, 1909. 1910. 1911, 
New Eng., N. Y.,& N.J..| 126,403 58, 567 119,642 141,999 | 106,298 Pennsylvania....., 742,395| 836,283| 668,602 | 1,015,931 892,254) 859,266 
Pennsylvania...........++... 2,651,166 | 1,531,066 | 2,384,185 | 2,808,883 | 2,405,247 N.Y. and W.Va.| 204,679; 265,554 90,955 | 230,139} 182,469| 220,034 
Del., Md., and Virginia.| 28,420} 25,000} 29,038 | 23,863 | 22,060 Ohio.......... seeeees| 508,325) 634,945) 390,564/ 787,311 | 753,471) 895,358 : 
West Virginia .............. 153,599 | 159,714 | 211,012 | 225,649 | 246,893 Ind., IL, Wis..| 73,186| 65,845 GBT cilidient Tt hiceue 6,015 
Kentucky and Alabama 54,631 45,473 70,639 69,610 67,930 ; ot ae 
Was sacs ciasdns shin 851,987 | 603,213 | 938,185 | 1,052,414 | 1,168,879 Total...-| 1,628,585 | 1,802,627 | 1,160,588 | 2,089,881 | 1,828,194 | 1,980,678 
Ind., I1.,Wis., Mo., Wyo- aoe 
ming, and California... } 382,626 226,660 | 481,645 | 633,066 | 470,742 PRODUCTION OF CUT AND WIRE NAILS 
DONG ici cscs iene sttns 4,248,832 l2 2,649,693 | 4,234,346 | 4,955,484 | 4,488,049 —_______— _ 
es —— Ciiescabiaiiiidied Cut nails, | Wire nails.| Total. Wire nails 
eee a Kegs. Kegs. Kegs. over cut. 
5 ah EOOD....sicsccestidiapilibecieiseoliionaics 1,615,870 | 4,719,860 | 6,335,730 | 3,103,990 
Plates and heets—Gross t Wa Se > Se ee ee SRS, hse preter Sibert 
yarapeaey w = pina SIREN WV in cccnissceipiicanante Ba 2,106,799 | 8,997,245 | 11,104,044 | 6,890,446 
Iron. | Steel. ‘Total. BOOB .cccaccsdbivnss seessnete scbkcs voided 1,572,221 | 7,418,475 | 8,990,696 | 5,846,254 
et TNE RSE RRR MERAY pte cre aE ME EE” rae es HR WOO 5. isiccisintshind silplibapasicenme 1,904,340 | 7,618,130 | 9,522,470 | 5,713,790 
EES ERAS tes wala! 72,156 3,460,074 | 3,582,230 1900 1573 494 | 7,233,979 | 8,807,473 5,660,485 
Bie oa ¥ Keeconihiansipmtnbssadhet cabsebeciagi aa ,233, 807, , 
++ iaageaemahomeraiaiannt sues Beit iat BR 190] ssssescesseteceeeessesvvsseeceseee] 1,649,240 | 9,808,822 | 11,346,062 | 8,261,582 
1907 »» ssovers voor corn aeneoneavesccnenronnes 74,088 | 4,174,706. | SORES WOR ....n0%5 Dieblopdainicalilal 1,633,762 | 10,982,246 | 12,616,008 | 9,348,484 
1908 .sssesssseesesseters seovssens eennesens sneee _ pygeee peg 1903 .ccccccsssesesssessssesesesssesesees} 1,435,893 | 9,631,661 | 11,067,554 | 8,195,768 
BD acinus tieseens vocconnstacenyalepucaslh tveeteees 76,202 , 158, 234,346 
nce me mit 0 I aie |: Cane 41955, 484 1904 Insinge sochipeeenseabhic eioaalaban | 1,283,362 11,926,661 13,210,023 eo 
a en; Lian 4,488,049 200E icissenidiiousiteieisvcducmiall 1,357,549 | 10,854,892 | 12,212,441 | 9,497, 
+ peers ncaa: 8 gpdeclsh Recesoctg tes eee acetic. 25 iE TO0D .ccssnie seasikicteie sighs 1,189,239 | 11,486,647 | 12,675,886 | 10,297,408 
1907 .....e00 icciichdaneiibinaniaa | 1,109,138 | 11,731,044 | 12,840,182 | 10,621,906 
956,182 | 10,662,972 | 11,619,154 | 9,706,790 
— . 0 KP RRRLCNTS 15,123,650 | 12,708,456 
r | Plates—No, 12 and thicker, || Sheets—No. 18 and thinner. 1,207,597 | 13,916,053 ,123, ,708, 
Years. | iiracn set recone 1,005,233 | 12,704,902-) 13,710,185 | 11,699,669 , 
Gross tons Iron. Steel. Total. Iron. | Steel. | Total. 967,636 | 13,437,778 | 14,405,414 | 12,470,142 
SRP ERA | 10,022 | 2,031,184 2,041,206 || 62,134 | 1,428,890 | 1,491, 024 : ie A hate? 
ca sicidheckecs | 23,333 | 2,508,219 | 2,531,552 | 51,040 | 1,599,564 | 1,650,604 WORLD'S PRODUCTION OF IRON AND STEEL IN 1910 
MOO. Sicicwnieicdenses | 30,277 9,629,7 83 | 2,660,060 || 43,761 | 1,545,011 | 1,588,772 PTA 
1908. ..| $1,679 | 1,239,342 | 1,271,021 | 22,354 | 1,856,318 | 1,378,672 Pig iron. Steet. 
eae ..| 32,332 | 2,346,766 | 2,379,098 || 43,870 | 1,811,378 | 1,855,248 Countries ‘ 
RTI sevisinns covcosens 87,763 | 2,769,965 | 2,807,728 || 53,355 | 2,094,401 | 2,147,756 . Year, Production.| Per- Team. Production. | Per- 
| es STS | 46,147 | 2,288,194 2.334.341 || 43,280 | 2,110,428 | 2,153,708 | ‘Tons, _jeentage. Tons. centage. 
ean ania it Sa Sb Sai dae 1) Bi be ORG ER ath EA kL United States...........+« 1910 | 27,303,567 | 41.47| 1910 | 26,004,919 | 43.16 
MME BEE eet ask tke? ot! od Germany and Luxem..| 1910 | 14,793,604 | 22.47 | 1910 | 13,698,638 | 22.66 
PRODUCTION OF BLACK PLATES FOR TINNING Great Britain..........+ 1910 | 10,012,098 | 15.21 | 1910 | 6,541,000 | 10.82 
= 3 cial 3h pl > nh ei iene ouisltliasaal -_ a 6.13 | 1910 | 3,481,572| 56.76 
ese ee RITA, TT. el gZium .. ....000 ecccccennet SOE 1,852, 2.81 | 1910 1,944,820 3.22 
_States—Gross tons, | 1906, | 1907. | 1908, | 1900. | 1910. | 91t. Austria®.........s0+sseeseeee 1910 | 1,558,719} 2.37 | 1910| 1,652,931 | 2.57 
Pennsylvania fon caste | 312,977 | 253,807 | 278,163 | 308,982 | 427, 530| 483,576 HUNGALY vosseess sarees snes +-| 1910 | 502,066 | 0:76 | 1910 636,140 | 1.05 
Md. and West Va......| 94,076 | 95 1939 | 92,860 | 115,866 | 132,483] 154,900 Russi@.........sseeeeereeeseee] 1910 | 3,040,102 4.62 | 1910 3,592,024 5.94 
Ohio, Ind., and Tll......| 169,026 | 154,326 | 142,748 | 181,634 | 152,124) 157,122 Sweden,.......4+ sserereveee] 1910 603,939 | 0.92 | 1910 472,461 | 0.78 
Pacis, pa | =>. Cia oa ee 373,322 | 0.57 | 1910 316,301 | 0.52 
Total. .....sse+sesseees+] 576,079 | 504,072 | 513,771 | 606,482 | 712,137] 795,598 Sialic addesiaie ..| 1910 353,239 | 0.54 | 1910 732,000 | 1.21 
Pane eG ee CORREA, cascsvien sorctvicines 1910 740,210 | 1.12 | 1910 741,924 | 1.23 
Other countries........... 1910 663,757 | 1.01 | 1910 653,970 | 1.08 
PRODUCTION OF TIN PLATES AND TERNE PLATES " eas gona 
DOM ccisisdibsiveticnh dois 65,835,000 | 100.00 | ...... | 60,458,000 | 100.00 
ev3t __ States--Fous ads. ici Tinplates, ae Total f WORLD'S PRODUCTION OF IRON ORE AND COAL 
Pe ate SOS bccnicsnrtindaicvals miendecedean 1,008,267 ,000 | 70,695 000"! 1,078,962 000 EMP kad. os eee es 
New York and West Virginia. --| 258,310, 000 | 67,715,000 326,025,000 ean piaersat is Ce nae aie Se ee — 
Ohio, Indiana, Hlinets, and Michigan, 331, 0! 052,000 | ®, 031 00 351 083,000 " Satay. a oe Coal and lignite. — 
— — | Countries, | 
. , Production.| Per- Production. | Per- 
Total he 1,597,629 ,000 | 158,441 1,0 1,756 070,000 ‘eso, Tons Font Teun) ens, leentagn. 
Cid Oi BONG cay sce are 1,450,821, 000 | 168,184,000 | 1,619,005,000 United States............- | 1910 | 56,889,734 | 38.66 | 1910 | 447,853,909, 38,78 
Total for 1909 ........ccesssesee eeeeseee| 1,179,858,000 | 190,930,000 | 1,370,788,000 Germany and Luxem. 1910 | 28,709,700 | 19.51 | 1910 222, 375,076 | 19.25 
Total for 1908 ..... 1,048,896,000 | 154,179,000 | 1,203,075,000 Great Britain............. 1910 |#15,228,577| 10.35 | 1910 | 264,433,028| 22.90 
Total for 1907 996,650,000 | 156,447,000 | 1,153,097,000 France.....cccessssesseeeees} 1910 | 14,605,542 9.93 | 1910 38,349,942 3.32 
Total for 1906 1 ,100, 37 3, 000 193,367 1000 | 1,293,740,000 ROE, 5. .ccketnscnecntesaee | 1910 1,064,909 DFE. fF iscces 1 tered sede 
ge waiaee. me ore eae ES ee ee oi gee peices 1910 |  123,560| 0.08 1910} 23,916,560/ 2.07 
DRONE Y iviccincncicercees 1910 | 2,760,304/ 1.88 | 1910] 39,613,499| 3.43 
PRODUCTION OF MISCELLANEOUS ROLLED PRODUCTS Hungary......... dead 1910 | 1,905,749} 1.30] 1910! 9,036,269 0.78 
Menthe iisistiscicess sascacees 1910 | 5,637,635; 3.83 | 1910| 24,734,247, 2.14 
“it amr Te Aer MI ccinensvcsivcnnghti 1910 | 5,552,678 3.77 | 1910 302,786} 0.02 
niacetiabaea siti caddis Mi-Gen ee a Rpt nerecinnisieidioettil | 1910 | 8,666,795| 5.89 / 1910} 4,057,632} 0.35 
ge [Total 1910 ES WL I | 1910) 551,250 0.38 | 1910 562,153} 0.05 
ro SOLES i aibabiseinp ads tpaet kee pei —_——_—— ii COMI isc 0s5s inctinstetiee 1910 1231 623 | 0.16 | 1910 11,526,029 1.00 
Merchant inne Likssdeotahovibenptnmeaieonicds | 835,625 | 2,211,737 3,047 362 | 3,785,731 Newfoundland. ........... | 1910 | 1,108,762 O78 Fiuinu co catstetabes tenets 
Bars for reinforced concrete work... 2,388} 256,353/ 258,741} 241,109 Cuba....secversseresereseeee| 1910 | $1,429,349 | 0.97 | ...... sd dielsdinig ho Goan 
Skelp, BD, BR as acivtw voienn cscnes ceuaany | $22,397 | 1,658,276 | 1,980,673 1,828,194 TYBROVONE crccccces cnccsones B nesens | civatn oupnae to: bmnaaae 1910 | 3,544,704 0.31 
Splice bars......00+.-..0-seeserees onbecadi | 14,694] 148,876 163,570 223,022 ese kena 1910; 2,294,746/ 0.20 
I ass secccekicockeriaveens temiseehs aseunelll accctecbntol | 225,074; 225,074} 262,214 54,626 0.04) 1910 | 12,047,413 1,04 
Bands and cotton-ties, ...........:s00008 ++: 12| 342,798} 342,810) 424,979 608,000} 0.41 | 1909 | 3,873} 0.00 
Rolled forging blooms and billets.... 363| 230,752} 231,115] 459,933 New South Wales...... | 1910 72,825; 0.05 | 1910 8,173,508 | 0.71 
Sheet piling..........-...cc-00 are te Tee | 22,827) 22,827] 26,598 New Zealand............. SRR) Bape ‘Beets 1910 2,197,362} 0.19 
I Re eo ee | $9,197} 39,197] 49,048 Other Australasia....... 1910 99,530 0.07 | 1910 1,584,846} 0.14 
Spike and chain rods, bolt and nut | } 5 | * eas Dee: aia SOPER cecoscoes -0 does coscicones 1810 §254,188 | 0.17 | 1910 15,681,324 1.36 
sel; Kevestiee bare, attina, ate.....13 © 5) SL ee oe Other countries.......... 1910 | 1,591,655} 1.08 | 1910-| 22,611,194| 1,96 
, I | | iste ene oat oe | 3 
_ EES SRS TS“ 1,359,582 | 5,957,408 | 7,316 6,990 | | 8,475,750 Total........-+cceeeenee| severe 147,147,000 | 100.00 | ....+. |1,154,900,000 100.00 
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In New York, the last seven days of October proved 
to be one of the best weeks of the month. A large 
aggregate of orders was booked, and in addition to 
a good volume of general domestic inquiry, two fair 
sized individual lists of machine shop equipment for 
export, were received by the dealers. The National 
Transcontinental Railway Co. of Canada is asking 
bids on about 35 machine tools, and the Eastern Car 
Co., New Glasgow, N. S., has a list out including 
shears, punches, bulldozers, upsetters, presses, lathes, 
grinders, drills, cranes and hammers. The Morrow 
Mfa. Co., Elmira, N. Y., placed orders for machine 
tools, amounting to approximately $75,000; the Cana- 
dian Pacific railroad closed for a number of machines 
and the New York, New Haven & Hartford railroad 
completed its buying for the Van Ness shop, now 
under construction at the Van Ness yards. Some im- 
portant sales have been made by representatives of 
electric crane builders for domestic manufaciuring 
plants, and inquiries for this line of apparatus have 
expanded materially of late. It ts becoming conspicu- 
ously difficult to meet the demand for normal delivery 
of all classes of machinery, due to the inability to 
secure semi-finished material, except by paying a 
premium on warehouse stock. 

In Pittsburgh, the most important buyer of ma- 
chine tools recently, was the Union Switch & Signal 
Co., Swissvale, Pa., which purchased six radial drills, 
two lathes, five milling machines, two steam drop 
hammers and some other machinery. A number cf 
other buyers came into the market for one or two 
tools each. Several dealers are figuring on the re 
quirements of the Keystone Driller Co., Beaver Falls, 
Pa. The month of October was a good one for most 
dealers in that section. One dealer reports that in 
each of the past three months, he has booked on an 
average of five times as much business as in any of 


the other months this year. At present, there is a 
slight lull in the market, probably due to the coming 
election. 

In Cleveland, the machine tool business is following 
ihe same general lines that have been prevalent dur 
ing the past three months. The amount of business 
as a whole is heavy, but is confined almost entirely to 
small lots. One dealer, however, closed a good-sized 
order for about 15 tools this week. The trade showed 
no effects last week of the lull in business during the 
preceding one, and the aggregate of business was 
large. October, as a whole, was a satisfactory month 
to machine tool dealers in that district. Deliveries are 
beginning to fall behind and on certain special lines 
of machines, the second quarter of next year is the 
carliest delivery promised. In some other lines, how- 
ever, deliveries can be made in two weeks. 

In Cincinnati, the machinery market, judging from 
the majority of reports, has not been as good during 
the past week as in the week previous. The outlook 
for the month of November is not promising. It ts 
hardly probable that the amount of business trans- 
ucted during this month will exceed, or even equal, 
that during October, which was not as good as the 
two months preceding. Lathes have ceased to be the 
best sellers of the machine tools, and radial drills 
seem to be more in demand at the present time. One 
reason given for the somewhat sudden dropping off 
cf orders, is the coming election, which machinery 
builders are watching with much interest, owing to 
the tariff question that was contested in Washington, 
D. C., last spring. 
selling as well as anything in the machinery line, has 
dropped considerably within the past two weeks. Lit 
tie business is being done in second-hand machinery. 


Electrical equipment, while still 


Better conditions are not looked for to any extent be 
fore the first of next year. 


M One 24-inch pony planer. One mill plate punch, 12 feet between 
Machine Tools One 14-inch portable bolt lathe. housings. 
= f Three open gap punches, 24-inch throat, 


lwo forge blowers. 


The National Transcontinental Rail- Three portable cranes. 
[wo 400-pound anvils. 


way Co. of Canada, has distributed 
\nother large 


a list of machine shop equipment ap- 
about 40 


proximating $40,000 in value, among ("8 [tor 
New York dealers. The specifications 
call for complete standard equipment New York 


machinery list, call- 


has just made its 
market, the prospective 


1% inches through 1 inch. 
Two open gap punches, 24-inch throat. 
[wo horizontal punches; gap 10 feet deep. 
[wo horizontal punches with four gagged 
punches adjusted horizontally, two inches ei 
; b 


different machines, ther side of center. 


One No. 9 bulldozer, 24-inch stroke. 


appearance in the na Mae 20 belitoser, Detach strok: 


i 


One No. 23 bulldozer, 16-inch stroke 





: : : ‘ One 2-inch upsetter. 
and motors. Included are the fol- buyer being the Eastern Car Co., Ltd., One 11-inch’ upsetter. 
; , ‘ “4, , , . , : One bar shear, 2 x 12 inches. 
lowing units: New Glasgow, N. S. \ll the ma- One bar shear, for 2-inch rounds 
aes ‘ chines are for early delivery and are lwo Bradley hammers. 

One 80-inch motor-driven wheel lathe. ae re One hydraulic wheel press, steel pressure 
One 30-inch by 8-foot, motor-driven planer. to be arranged for motor drive, but 200 tons, for 33-inch wheel. 

One 4-foot motor-driven radial drill. Five axle lathes, with or without cranes. 


One 28-inch by 16-foot motor-driven gap 
lathe. the bids. 
One 20-inch by 10-foot motor-driven double = 
back geared engine lathe. b. New Glasgow. 


One 16-inch by 8-foot motor-driven high 


is as follows: 
speed double back geared engine lathe. 


the motors are not 


to be included in 


[wo heavy wheel boring mills, with cranes 


Prices are to be made f. o. One tool grinder. 


in : Two spindle arch bar drills. 
The complete list One 2000-pound steam hammer. 


One 400-pound steam hammer. 


One 20-inch motor driven drill press. Two 125-inch gate shears, 24-inch throat. wr ’ 7 
One 16-inch motor driven shaper. One 62-inch gate shear, 24-inch throat. The Jacks« yn Ornamental Iron & 
One 4-inch motor driven pipe machine. One double angle shear, 6 x 6 x 4 inches Bronze Works, Jackson, Tenn., ad- 


One 2-inch motor-driven bolt cutter. 

‘One 500-pound motor-driven power hammer. 
One 36-inch motor-driven grindstone. One multiple punch, 
One 30-inch motor-driven band saw. 1&-inch throat. 


mounted on turntable. 
Two multiple punches, 


120 inches wide. 
125 inches. wide and 


vises that it is installing a new foun- 
dry. Cupola equipment has been pur- 
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chased, but the company will require 
a hand traveling crane, 28 feet 4 inches 
span, and also a power hack saw 12 
to 15-inch capacity swivel table. 


The Winston Sheet Metal Co., 
\Vinston-Salem, N. C., advises that 
it has purchased most of its new 


equipment, but is in the market for 


large cornice breaks, a_ burring 


tinners’ 


two 


machine, shears, etc. 


Water Works 


Marion, Ky., will probably issue 
bonds for the purpose of constructing 
a water-works system. The amount 


provided for the purpose is $25,000, 


Versailles, Ky., is contemplating 
water - works 


secured by 


improvements in_ its 
will be 
the 


plant, and funds 
the issue of 


$25,000. 


bonds to amount of 


The Winnipeg, Man., board of con- 
trol is asking for tenders up till Nov. 
15 in connection with the Artesian Well 
Water Supply System, including 
and erection of deep well turbine 


supply 
pumps 
installation of 
sta- 


and meters; supply and 


voltage transformers at pumping 


and erection of material 
and supply and laying 
61,000 feet of 


pipe line with valves and specials. 


tions; supply 
for 


of approximately 


power line, 


steel 


New Construction 


The Malleable Foundry Co., Benton 
Harbor, Mich., has nearly completed 
a new building, 60 x 145 feet, with a 
wing, 60 x 80 feet. 

The Sectional Threshing Cylinder 
Co. is considering the doubling of the 
capacity of its plant at Dishman, 
Wash. 

The James Clark Jr. Electric Co., 
Louisville, Ky., is adding to its stor- 
the 
warehouses, 50 x 


two 
100 


age facilities by erection of 
corrugated iron 
feet. 

The Co., Winsted, 
Conn., manufacturer of carriage bolts, 
is preparing to build a new erecting 
shop, to be of brick and steel, one 
story high, 40 x 90 feet. 

J. Rikeach & Sons, Inc., 409 Himes 


Franklin Moore 


street, Brooklyn, N. Y., have plans 
for the construction of a four-story 
factory, 60 x 100 feet. The building 


is estimated to cost $30,000. 
W. H. Fox is having a building put 
up at the corner of Onida and Basalt 


streets, Idaho Falls, Id., 40 x 64 feet, 


for a machine shop and foundry. The 
structure will be of brick and cor- 
rugated iron. 

The Arcade Malleable Iron Co., 
Worcester, Mass., has erected a new 
storage shed 20 x 60 feet, two stor- 
ies, of steel and concrete construc- 
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tion. Some other small additions to 


the plant have also been made. 


The Sharon - Steel Products Co., 
a subsidiary of the Petroleum Iron 
Works, Sharon, Pa., is erecting a 
plant on the latter company’s site at 
Sharon. Steel barrels will be manu- 
factured. 

The Quality Saw & Tool Works 
and the Napier Saw Machine Works, 
Springfield, Mass., have completed 
their new factory in Napier street. 


The building is of brick construction, 
50 x 215 feet, and two stories high, 
an ell, 50 x 50 feet. 

The Virginia Bridge & Iron Co. 
has been awarded the contract for the 
construction of the main building of 
the Lynchburg Pipe & Foundry Co., 
at Anniston, Ala., and will also have 
charge of the structural work 
for the cranes. 

The Mfg. Co., 
Pittsburgh, is building a 70 x 75-foot 
plant, at 


with 


steel 


Standard Sanitary 


addition to its enameling 
Woods Run, Pa., which will give the 
company two additional furnaces. The 
new building is one story and will be 
completed before the end of the year. 

The Standard Nut & Bolt Co., Val- 
ley Falls, R. L., has begun the erec- 
tion of a one-story frame addition 
covering about 7,000 square feet of 
space, to its plant in Abbott street. 
The new structure will double the 
plant’s capacity. 

The Griffin Wheel Co., Chelsea, 
Mass., is to add three new buildings 
to the present plant, the completion 
of which will enable the company to 
500 
type of 


production to car 


The size and 


increase its 
wheels daily. 
the new buildings have not been de- 
termined, but plans are under consid- 
eration and will be passed upon soon. 

Ground was broken recently for 
another large addition to the enamel- 
ing and stamping works of the Jacob 


J. Vollrath Mfg. Co. at Sheboygan, 
Wis. The new structure will be 200 
x 400 feet and will be devoted to 
stamping work. The company has 


occupied its present plant only a lit- 
tle more than a year. 

The Baltimore Malleable 
Steel Casting Co., Baltimore, 


Iron & 
Md., is 
preparing to erect a one-story brick 
addition to its foundry, at the south- 


east corner of Charles and Wells 
streets. The addition is to be 52 x 
87 feet, estimated to cost about $3,- 
500. Edward Brady & Son have made 
the plans and will put up the struc- 
ture. 

The Eclipse Machine Co., Elmira, 
N. Y., advises that its building op- 


erations cover an addition, to be 60 x 
125 feet, to its factory. The addition 
will be occupied principally as a store 
room, but the company 


will enable 


897 


to add nine automatic machines 
which have been purchased. All 
equipment, supplies, etc., for the new 
building have been ordered. 

In THe Iron TrAve Review of Oct. 31, 
an error was made in the dimensions 
of the new buildings being erected 
the Wm. Graver Tank Works, 
East Chicago, Ind. The main build- 
ing is 66 x 188 feet, instead of 66 x 
100 feet. The storage building is 30 
x 60 feet, instead of 30 x 30 feet, as 
given. There will also be two elec- 
tric traveling cranes and runways in- 
stead of one. 

The Blaw Steel Construction Co., 
Pittsburgh, is erecting a new plant 
at Hoboken, Pa., two miles beyond 
\spinwall, in the Pittsburgh district. 
It will be put in operation about 
Jan. 1, 1913, and will have a monthly 
2,500 tons of structural 

galvanized transmission towers 
steel concrete forms. The com- 
pany will move the equipment from 
its plant at Reynoldsville, Pa., to the 
new location. 


for 


capacity of 
steel, 
and 


Power Plant Equipment 


Corydon, Ky., has completed plans 


for voting on a bond issue of $10,- 
000, the proceeds of which. will be 
used in the construction of an elec- 


tric light plant. 
Campbellsburg, 
stalling an 


Ind,, which is in- 
light plant, and 
has purchased an engine and genera- 


electric 


tor, is in the market for the remain- 
ing equipment. Plans and specifica- 
tions are at rooms 414-416, No. 5 
Beekman street, New York. 
New Buyers 

(In order to assist the post office in deliv 
ering letters to mew concerns, it is suggested 
that the names of incorperators be written 


in the lower left hand part of every envelope 
addressed to such new companies.) 

The following manufacturing com- 
panies have filed articles of incorpor- 
ation: 

Standard Metal Selling Co., Lid., 
Toronto; capital, $40,000; provisional 
directors, James C. Noice, Ephraim 
R. Sugarman and Nancy E. Wunsch. 

Agnew Electric Welder Co., Ltd., 
Walkerville, Ont.; capital, $40,030; to 
manufacture electric welding ma -:hin- 
ery; provisional directors, Ray f. Agz- 
new, Charles Fleming, Harry Cro.ch- 
man and others. 

Allino Switch Box Mfg. Co., St. 
Louis; $6,000; to manufacture, buy 
and deal in electrical appliances, 
switch boxes, tools, dies and elecir:- 
cal machinery; by J. F. Brinkmeyer, 
C. C. Maison, W. F. Peters. 

The Northey-Simmen Signal Co., 
Ltd., Toronto; capital, $5,200,000; to 
manufacture appliances,’ equipment, 
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etc., in connection with signalling, 
protection or better operation in 
railways or navigation; provisiunal 
directors, John P. Northey, Tho:nas 
A. Plummer, Thomas P. Wadsworth 
and others. 


General Industrial 


The Hoopeston Malleable Iron 
Works, Hoopeston, IIl., will resume 
within a month, according to reports. 

The West Michigan Steel Foundry 
Co., Muskegon, Mich., has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $15,- 
000. 

The F. W. Pownall Iron Works, 
Jamesburg, N. J., has been incorporat- 
ed with a capital stock of $25,000. 
Incorporators, Frank H. Pownall, F. 
L. Buckelew and Joseph M. Perrine. 

The contract for constructing a con- 
crete and steel bridge over Fish 
Creek near Ashland, Wis., was award- 
ed to Frank Johnson, of Washburn, 
Wis., at $3,000. 

N. & G. Taylor Co., manufacturer 
of tin plate, Philadelphia, advises that 
it has no plans made for increasing 
the capacity of its Cumberland, Md., 
plant. 

The American Machine & Foundry 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., advises that it 
will be unable to give out any infor- 
mation concerning its new factory 
for several months. 

The Transfer Produce Co., Jersey 
City, N. J., has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $50,000, by B. S. 
Smith, L. H. Gunther, and H. A. 
Black. It will manufacture  type- 
writers. 

The Reed-Prentice Co., Worcester, 
Mass., has bought a 12,000-foot tract 
of land adjoining its plant at Gold 
and Hermon streets, and will use it 
for the future d*velopment of its 
plant. 

The Hewitt Machine Co. Nee- 
nah, Wis., announces that the partner- 
ship between J. W. Hewitt and C. I. 
Sprague has been dissolved and the 
business will be continued alone by 
Mr. Hewitt. The firm operates a 
machine shop. 

The manufacture of plows and 
other agricultural implements is con- 
templated by the Lynchburg Foundry 
Co., Lynchburg, Va., which will 
change its equipment gradually so as 
to convert its pipe works into a 
foundry of the special kind indicated. 

The Van Norman Machine Tool Co., 
Springfield, Mass. advises that it is 
making some re-arrangements of its 
present plant, which will give it some 
additional working room to meet its 
expanding manufacturing requirements, 


It is not planned, however, to erect any 
new buildings at the present time. 

The Buss Machinery Go., which re- 
céntly removed its establishment from 
Muskegon, Mich., has opened a new 
machine shop and iron working fac- 
tory in Pentwater, Mich. The com- 
pany has been reorganized, with a 
capital stock of $25,000. It will manu- 
facture wood working machinery. 

The New Britain Machine Co, 
New Britain, Conn., advises that its 
capital stock has been increased 
from $450,000 to $600,000. The build- 
ing construction now under way is 
all that is contemplated for the pres- 
ent and all the equipment for this 
has been arranged for. 


The Albion Malleable Iron Co., 
Albion, Mich., advises that the dam- 
age incurred by the recent fire in its 
works was slight, amounting to about 
$1,200 or $1,500. The fire was con- 
fined to an old wooden building 
which had been used for a _store- 
house of odds and ends, and which 
will not be replaced. 

The Palmetto Machine Co., Inc., 
Tampa, Fla., advises that no definite 
plans have yet been made for the 
enlargement of the plant which it 
recently purchased. It is, however, in 
the market for steel castings, gears 
and sprockets of various. specifica- 
tions, to be used in the construction 
of its grubbing machines. 

The plant of the Pennsylvania & 
West Virginia Steel Co. at Lebanon, 
Pa., has been sold at public auction 
at the instance of the Fidelity Trust 
Co., holder of a mortgage given in 
security Of a bond issue. The plant 
was purchased for the sum of $47,000 
by R. G. Cox, of Harrisburg, repre- 
senting the bondholders. 

The Economy Water Heater Co., Inc., 
St. Louis, Mo., recently incorporated in 
Missouri with a capital stock of $50,000, 
advises that it will engage in the manu- 
facture and selling of the “Economy 
water heater’, under the Ellebrecht pat- 
ent. At present the intention is to have 
the heaters made by contract, although 
it is probable that a plant will be built 
later. 

All the machinery and equipment 
that will be required by the Southern 
Art Metal Co., Americus, Ga., in its 
new plant in that city has been pur- 
chased. This company was recently 
incorporated with a capital stock of 
$35,000. It will engage in the manu- 
facture of metal roofing, metal shing- 
les and other sheet steel and tin 
builder’s supplies. 

The Mauch Chunk Iron Works, 
Mauch Chunk, Pa., which was recently 
incorporated, advises that at the present 
time it has not decided upon plans for 
additions to its plant. The company 
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is manufacturing all kinds of mining 
and quarrying machinery and a general 
line of gray iron and brass castings 
at its present plant at Mauch Chunk, 
Pa. E. T. James is president of the 
company. 

The Sterling Machinery Co., La 
Crosse, Wis., has been incorporated 
by citizens of La Crosse, with a cap- 
ital stock of $25,000. Brick-making 
machines will be manufactured. Plans 
for a new building have been drawn 
and it is expected that by the first 
of the year enough new equipment 
will have been added to take care of 
orders. 

The Joseph L. Skeldon Engineer- 
ing Co., Toledo, O., advises that its 
recent incorporation was merely the 
taking over of the business of Joseph 
L. Skeldon under its present name. 
The company sells boilers, engines, 
pumps, complete power plant equip- 
ment, or installs general contracts 
including water works’ and _ light 
plants. There. will be no building 
done or equipment required at pres- 
ent. 

Construction work has so far ad- 
vanced on the _ six-mill sheet plant 
which the Apollo Steel Co., Apollo, 
Pa., is building in that town, that 
actual operations in the plant will 
probably start soon after the first of 
the year. The company is erecting, 
in addition to the six mills, a gal- 
vanizing department, which will be 
equipped with two galvanizing pots. 
The plant will run exclusively on 
black and galvanized steel sheets. 


Trade Notes 


The Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co., Youngstown, O., advises that its 
Chicago offices were removed on Oct. 
29 from the Marquette building to 
1563 McCormick building, 322 South 
Michigan avenue. 

The J. L. Rubin Iron Co., Chicago, 
advises that it is succeeding the Rock- 
ford Iron & Steel Co., Rockford, III. 
It also states that the offices. will 
be maintained in Chicago. J. L. 
Rubin, formerly secretary and treas- 
urer of the Rockford Iron & Steel 
Co., will take full charge of the con- 
Cera. 

Fires 

Fire at the pattern storage room of 
the Ohio Foundry Co., Cleveland, on 
Oct. 30, caused damage estimated at 
$300. 

Tire in the foundry of the United 
States Scale Co., Terre Haute, Ind., 
has caused damage that will amount 
to $10,000. The roof was destroyed 
and the interior and much of the ma- 
chinery were badly damaged. The 
company expects to start rebuilding 
the foundry at once. 











